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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Poets and Poetry of £urope. 

A New and Revised Edition, just completed, with 
P. addition of 150 pages of cntircl:; new matter. By 
PROF. HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Illus- 
trated with engravings on steel. Imp. 8vo. Cloth, 
extra gilt top, bev. boards, $6.00. 








The Prose Writers of Germany. 

A New and Revised Bdition, with Introduction, 
Biographical Notices, and Translations. By FRED- 
crIcCK H, HEDGE, D.D. With six portraits on steel. 
Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, bev. boards, $5. 


The Prose Writers of America. 

With a Survey of the Intellectual History, Con- 
dition, and Prospects of the Country. By Rurvus 
W. GRISWOLD, D. D. New and revised Edition to 
the present time. With a Supplementary Essay on 
the Present Intellectual Condition of the Country. 
By Prof. JOHN H. DILLINGHAM. With seven por- 
traits on steel. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt top, 
bev. boards, $5. 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


mail upon receipt of price, and for 
e principal booksellers. 


FOR 1871. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Terms $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums 
given for new subscribers. A sample number for 
ten cents. 

Address the Publisher, JOHN L. SHOREY, 

36 Bromfield Street. Boston, 


*,* Sent by 
sale by all t! 








“DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


45! Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


Estimates for Libraries given and Cata- 
_logues supplied. 





The Dance Modern Society. 
BY W. C. WILKINSON, 
Author of “ The Bondage of the Pulpit.” 


One volume, @n0,1 paper, ea- 
One volume i6mo, cloth, $1.00 


The Dance of Modern Society is for sale by Book- 
sellers generally, or will be oent by mail, prepaid, 
on recevs of 


Addre 
iat. MASON & CO.. Publishers, 
2 and 144 Grand Street N. Y. 


AD FIDEM, 
A NEW BOOK, 
By the Author of “ Ecce Coelum,” 
Will soon be ready. 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 


Publishers, Boston. 








Happy Hours. . 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 

Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Fach number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality of paper. 

Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 
Five copies for $1, Send stamp for a spect copy. 


Two New Books. 


I. My Study Windows. 


By JAMES RvuSsSELL LOWELL, 1 vol. mo. Uni- 


with “ Among My Books.” $2.00. 
CONTENTS: 

My Garden Acquaintance. A Good Word for 
Winter. On a certain Condescension in For- 
eigners. A Great Public Character, (Hon. 
Josiah Quincy),—Carlyle,—Abraham Lincoln, 
The Life and Letters of James Gates Percival, 
—Thorean,—Swinburne’s Tragedies,—Chaucer, 
—Library of Old Authors,—Emerson, the Lec- 
turer,—Pope. 


Il. How to Draw. 

By CHARLES A. BARRY, Instructor of Drawing in 
the Public Schools of Boston. A practical hand- 
book of Elementary Drawing. 1 vol. 1émo. 
With Illustrations. Paper 25 cents. Cloth, 
cents. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


JAMES R.OSCOOD & CO. Boston, 
Late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, Osgood & Co. 


BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE 
IN THE WORLD.” 


“or HE 
Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 


FOR FEBRUARY. 





CONTENTS: CRINGLE AND CROSS-TREE, or the 
Sea-swashes of a Sailor, by Oliver Optic, Chaps. 
V.-VIil., with two illustrations by Henry L. Ste- 
phens. THE STAR’S STORY, a Poem, by Edgar 
Fawcett. THE RING, by C. R. Byram. THE DOC- 
TOR’S DAUGHTER, by Sophie May, Chaps. 3 to 
5, with an illustration by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 
PROVERB POEM, ‘Those who seek to please every- 
body, please nobody,” Genevive. THE SPARK OF 
GENIUS, or the College Life of James Trafton, by 
Elijah Kellogg, Chaps. 5 to 8, with an illustration by 
G. G. White. THE KING CF THE COAST, by B. 
P. Shillaber, with a full page illustration by Miss 
L. B. Humphrey. FRONTIER SKETCHES, No. 2— 
The Squatter’s Advice, Dr. C. H. Pearson. TALES 
OF ANCIENT DAYS—Hero and Leander, or True 
Love Runs Deep, Car! Carson. NELLIE’S VIC- 
TORY, Mrs. C. A. Stoddard. HOW THEY LIVE 
IN ALASKA, by one who has tried it, with eleven 
illustrations. A REVOLUTIONARY DREAMER, 
E. W. B. Canning. CHARADES, Josiah Twinkle. 
THE HOUSEHOLD BALL, Poem, by Paul Kent. 
SNOW A BENEFACTOR, by Aunt Carrie. ORIG- 
INAL DIALOGUES—1. Uncle John; 2. Books vs. 
Looks. THE ORATOR—1. The Golden Mile Stone; 
2. The University of Gottigen. PIGEON HOLE 
PAPERS. Head Work. OUR LETTER BAG. 
EDITORIALS. Music—Song of Labor; Sleighing 
Song, music by W. H. Delehanty. 

Sold everywhere ; $2.50 per year; 25 cents a num- 
ber. Specimens sent free by mail on application to 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 13 Astor Place, New York, 
we Catalogues sent Free. 








HE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—DISCIPLES.—A 
up of twelve rer 3 preachers of this de- 
com mation, with their “‘ platform,” is given in 
February No. 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Only 30 cents, or $3a year. Newsmen haveit. 





WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


contains in fed a. number one complete prize story, 

volzes at $400. y pages of other matter. Year- 
, $1. Sold by News-deaf es at 10 cts.a oon. 8 —— 

ha Premiums. ih to be awarded for 

Clubs. ipedinen: —e y free. 





oO. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 
102 Nassau street. New York. 





L WYERS will find Portrait and Character of 
.. W. STOUGHTON, in 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Address 8. 8. WOOD, Newburg, N. Y. 
‘ WE FORM CHARAOTER.—Handvrit- 
Hin + —its significance. An Account of the Del- 
ception. Honor Your Calling, ete.,in Feb. 
nasmber 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


ts. $3a year. Newsmen haveit. Now ts the 





tor Fobranry, Very interesting. Newemen have it. 
ly #3 a year, or 30 cents ® number. 


time to subscr be. 
. R. WELLS, 339 Broadwey, N. Y. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Steps Upward. 
enyporenee Tale. By Mrs. F. D. GAGE, author 
“2 ‘Elsie Magoon,” etc. 120. Fine cloth. $1.50. 


Lost and Saved. 


re herve Mrs. NORTON. NEW EDITION. 
Cloth 


eanaeien Atkins. 
A Tale of Adventure. Founded on Fact. 
Officer of the United States Army. With , 
trations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.76. 


Talks with a Philosopher. 


A Series of Talks on the Ways of Godto M By 
the author of,“ a with a Child on the Beati- 
tudes.” I6mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 


Good Words. 


Vol. XI. 1870. A Monthly Ma Baine “ oe, 
Science, Art, “and Travel. NORMAN 
Mc LEop, D. D., author of * ante North India,” 

“Wee Day eto, Profusely illustrated in the 
highest style of art. from designs by distiriguish- 
ed artists. 8vo. Extracloth. $4.00. 


Horace. 


“Ciaasice for! MARTIN. Being vol. VI. of Ancient 
tw forEnglish Readers. 12mo. Fine cloth. 


se opabl no living writer is more capable of 
comprehending and representing the mind and the 
spir 4° - ~~ than 2 r. Theodore Martin.”’—Sat- 
urday Review 

*,* Tor aie by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent Dy mail, postage paid, upon receipt of the 


J. B, LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


A Novel; 
12mo. 





NEW AND CHEAP 


EDITIONS, 


Containing EVERY WORD and 
EVERY ILLUSTRATION 
given in the more expen- 


sive editions : 


Pumpelly’s Across America 
and Asia. Price, $2.50, 


* One of the most Peng books of travel we 
have ever read.”—Nat 


“One of the most fascinating and intelligent 
books of wares that has ever fallen into my hands, 

nd the next book of travels you buy an 
it be this. Trenceus (Rev. Dr. Prime) in the N 
York Observer. 


Prof. PUMPELLY’S WORK 
has been widely recommended by the 


press to Young People and 
School Libraries. The new edi- 
tion is just what they need. 


Taine’s Italy. 


Rane and Na a Florence and Venice.) 2 vols. 
inl. Price, 


“One of the most avenues writers of the day— 
to ourown taste, indeed, the most powerful. One 
feels at moments as if, before this writer, there 
had been no critics, no travellers, no observers, or 
sesthetic inquisitors.”—Nation 

**M. Taine studies its (Italy’s)art from its history, 
and not its history from its art, as Mr. Ruskin does, 
for example; and we think he has by far the clearer 
idea of the time, its people, and its work.’’—Atlantic 
Monthly. 

* Taine is so vivid, so accurate in his details, that 
pietnees, might almost be painted according to his 

escriptions by an artist be never saw Italy, and 


be recognized as views.’’—N. Y. Evening Post. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
TAINE’S IDEAL IN ART, $1.25. 
TAINE’S ART IN THE NETHERLANDS, 

$1.25. 
Copies by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


LEYPOLDT, HOLT, & WILLIAMS, 


25 Bond 8St., New York. 





A First-Class, Popular 
BOOK TO CANVASS 


Lady Agents Preferred. 


This book, already meeting a very large sale, isa 
new much-needed pores i the family, en- 
a zt 

as 


Et arkood. treatin ancy, Labo 
ingand Rearin f fotanter he D' cot Children, 
the Care and Sdueation of Youth, Refiections on 
Marriage. Descriptive ayhew sent on aw a 
tion, containing Rwy ot menda- 
tions by prpictane the Medical, 

, and Liberal erms ! 

“We hail the ro -attaraall of this work with real 
pleasure. It is dictated bya pure aud liberal spirit, 
we — be a real boon many a youn ype 
pe that the book will Sell 80 well that a 
cdltien will be demanded.”’—American Medica Ob 
server 





“ The volume is really meritorious. It contains a 
great amount of information of which not only 
young wives and mothers, but young physicians, 
and old ones, too, would do well to em- 
selves.”—U. 8. Medical and 

J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


39 Park Row, New York City. 


Home Amusemerts Free to All! 


Ft HOLIDAY JOURNAL, cputaining e a Splendid 

, Plays for all Seasons, Magic T: 3, burt rious 

Quir ‘3. Eapermente, ererings es, 
SENT FREE on recei 

AD ston, 





cof ou sta 
MS & 


for pos 
"9 Po lishers: # 





Hox. See History of Bee Outeare, with Kings, 
Queens, Drones, ete., in Feb 


PHRENOLOGICAL po 
Only 30 cents, or $3a year. Newsmen have it. 


“ The most notable Book of the day.” 
EX-MINISTER WASHBURN’S 
HISTORY OF PARACUAY. 


With Notes of Personal Checevetiens —? Reminis- 
ences of Diplomacy under Difficult 
By CHARLES A. Sanuenben. 
Commissioner and Minister Resident of the Unit- 
ed States at Ascuncion, from 1861 to In two 
ee. a Niustrated with Maps and 
igravings. $7 
r. Wathburne s history is in man res ‘3 the 
weil notable work of the day. It clearly i}ilumines 
the desperate and Seantneins struggle which ter- 
minated in the utter overthrow of Pa ay. Writ- 
ten by a witness and participant in the exciting 
scenes it portrays, it has the vivid force and absorb- 
ing ceacnateon of a thrilling Romance.”—Aibany 
ournal 


“ Manly, vigorous, and classical.” 
EX-MINISTER WASHBURN’S 
HISTORY OF PARACUAY. 


** One will find here a History of a most remarka- 
ble and most interesting country, related in amanly 
and vigorous and classical style, a history stranger 
than many works of fiction, abounding in incidents 
-~ devoted hervism and fearful cruelty, a varied 

page of the account of human life ~ eo in a 
jon the like of which, may nowhere else be 
found. ”—Chicago Journal. 


‘A valuable addition toAmericanHistory, 


EX-MINISTER WASHBURN’S 
HISTORY OF PARACUAY. 


* A casual glance over the Ly of this work i 
quite sufficient to warrant the rtion that it is 
not only one of greatand eusteined is interest through- 
out, but also a valuable addition to American His- 
tory,”—Boston Journal 


“ Full, minute and interesting.” 
EX-MINISTER WASHBURN’S 


HISTORY OF PARACUAY. 


“Two large octavo volumes presenting a full his- 
tory of the settlement and government of Paraguay, 
an interesting account of the natural features and 

capabilities of the country, of the customs and 

he its of the inhabitants, with extended sketches 
of the three extraordinary men who have held un- 
limited authority in this province, and a minute 
ee eS ey of the events of the late war, many of 
which he witnessed and in which he was himself a 
rsonal sufferer through the s fy, ee and arbi- 
ta rary acts of Lopez.”—New York Christian Advocate. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


LBE, SHEPARD; & DILLINGAAM, New York. 





WORKS BY THE 
Late Rev. Henry Alford, D.D. 
Dean of Canterbury, 


The'New Testament. 

A Revision of the Authorized Version. Newly 
compared with the original Greek. Crown 8yvo. 
edition. vellum cloth, red edges, $2.50. 16mo. 
edition, cloth, red edges, $2. 24mo. edition, flex- 
ible covers, $1. 

How to Study the New Testament. 

3 volumes 16mo. cloth., 
. The Gospel and Acts of the Apostles, $1.75 

I. The Epistles, (first sectio 


n) 
Ill. The Epistles, (second section) and the 
Revelations, - 


The Queen’s English.* 
mes on Speaking and Spelling. 16mo, cloth. 


Vol. 


1.75 


Eastertide Sermons, 
Preached before te University of 

16mo, cloth. $1. " Coenen 
The Year of Prayer. 


Being Family Prayers for the Christian Year. 
Crown 8vo edition, $1.50. 18mo edition, 75 cts. 


Meditations. 

In Advent. 4 Creation, and on Providenee. 16mo, 
Letters from Abroad. 

Chiefly Italy. Crown 8vo, cloth. $2.50. 

Essays and Addresses, ‘ 
Chiefly on Church Subjects. Demy 8vo, cloth. $3.00. 


“The works of the late Dean of Canterbury will take 
high rank in the abiding Literature of the nine- 
teenth century. His Sermons are remarkable for 
rare and true eloquence,and his Greek Testament 
iia masterpiece of profound research; its conse- 
quent effect on the publication ‘ How to study the 
New Testament,’ rendering that work a most valu- 
able assistant to the Biblical student.” 


*.*any of the above works will be sent by mail. 
postpaid, to eny address, on receipt of the price by 
the Publishers. 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome street, New York. 


EVERY MOTHER 


Should read and have for constant reference this 
much-needed manual for the nd Sy ae ee 
by Dr. T.8. VERDI, of be m, D.C. Itisa 
complete family treatise on mo vneed, nd, treatin of 
Pregnancy, Labor, the ee and In- 
fants, the Diseases of Children, the Cares and iauca- 
tion of Youth, Reiection ee Marri ws ye 
- yy: ek omens hed Physi 
yt r Press. 


Helisione 
ody tent = a edict at 30 sent free 
by mail on receipt of Price. 22°" ees 


J.B. FORD & CO.,, Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York 





HORT-HAND.—For List of best In 
Books on REPORTING, see Fourenty auater 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 








Only 30 cents. Newsmen have it. 


DRY GOODS. 





A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


LOT OF 





A LARGE 
Children’s Braided 


MELTON DRESSES, 


SUITABLE FOR AGES FROM THREE TO SIX 
YEARS, 


From $1 50 each, Upward, 


THE GREATEST BARGAINS IN 


THIS LINE EVER 
OFFERED, 


ALSO, 


A LARGE VARIETY 


OF 


European Novelties 


FOR 


Misses and Children, 


SUITABLE FOR THE PRESENT AND EARLY 
. SPRING SEASON, 


JUST RECEIVED. 


THE ABOVE WILL BE EXHIBITED ON THE 
TENTH STREET SECTION, SECOND STORY, 
NEAR THE ELEVATOR; ALSO, ON THE MAIN 
FLOOR, FOURTH AVENUE SIDE. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., have now opened 
their SPRING IMPORTATION of 


4-4 FAMILY LINENS, 


SHEETINGS, TABLE DAMASKS, DAM- 
ASK CLOTHS, NAPKINS, DOYLIES, 
TOWELS AND TOWELLINGS, 
WHITE GOODS, PIQUES, AND 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, 





ALSO, 


English and American Flannels, 


BLANKETS, &c., the balance of which we offer at 
a GREAT REDUCTION to close the season. 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STRERT. 


Black and Colored 
SILKS. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. have now open a 
splendid stock of the LATEST COLORINGS in 
SILKS, adapted for 


Evening and Street Costumes. 


in MEDIUM, RICH, and EXTRA QUALITIES, at 
LOWER PRICES than can be purchased elsewhere 
for the same grade of goods. 

ALSO, 
BLACK TAFFETAS, 

DRAP DE FRANCE, 
FAILLES, &c., &e., 
Of the celebrated makers, “ 
“ BONNET,” “ TAPISSIER,” AND OTHERS, 


offering the finest assortment and AT THE LOW- 
EST PRICES. 





BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 
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“4 Book for all Christians.” 


Our SEVEN CHURCHES. 
Eight Lectures, by 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


1émo. Price, paper, 50 cts., extra cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


This is a book to make men think. It 
has been reviewed from absolutely op- 
posite sides by so many newspapers and 
critics that the circle must be about 
complete, and the book stands firmly 
at the centre, on the true Christian 


ground of Love to God and to man. It} 


tells of the good to be found in the seven 
great djvisions of the Church of Christ, 
and has attained, in the form of separate 
lectures, an extraordinary circulation 
both in America and Europe. It is a 
live book. 


“These are the sermons on the diflerent denom- 
inations that have excited so much attention. Itis 
quite worth while to mike conspicueus the excel- 
lencies as well as the geficiencies of bodies of 
Christians to which we co not belong. There is 
much to commend in this yvolume.”—Interior (Pres- 
byterian). 

“In temporal matters, any fool knows that where 
parties flatly contradict eac h other, both cannot be 
nght; and that it is the folly and insincerity which 
care for no difference between a truth and alie,and 
not apy real “ charity,” which ignores such contra- 
diction.’’—The Congregationali:t. 

“In this spirit of noble charity Mr. Beecher has 
aimed to bring out the points of agreement among 
Christians.”—Christian Regis'er (Universalist). 


“We must commend his kindliness and his dis- 
position to speak well of his neighbors. We re- 
gard his eclecticism as anything butdesirable. But 
we say that lo writes well, that his rhetoric is pure 
and graceful, and his attempt is certainly well 
meant.’”—The Churchman (Episcopalian). 


‘The spirit which has suggested these discourses 
is excellent, but they seem to us more calculated to 
do hurt than good.—Standurd (Baptist). 


“The author, with rare ability, shows the best 
side of each, and puts in a convincing plea, not 
merely for toleration, but esteem und love toward 
all. We have spent pleasant and profitable hours 
over this excellent volume, and advise everybody 
to procure It.’’—Methodist Home Journal. 

The secular press, almost without exception, hav- 
ing no sectarian religious bias, find the book ad- 
mirable. The following two excerpts are given as 
a fair specimen : 

“ As we do not belong to the class of indiscrimin- 
ate tpse divtt admirers of the Beechers, or any one 
of them, we sre all the more ready to acknowledge 
the eptrit, tio !dea of this little book. The book is 

e, but its thought is large.”—Toledo (O.) Commer- 


* Pointe which challenge the approval of all fair- 
minded men are set forth by the preacher with great 

ungency of expression, and with rare liberality of 
feeling. Hf liitie book commends no innovation 
in the substance of doctrine, but maintains that the 
harmony and completeness of the Church are fa- 
vored by the recognition of elements apparently 
hostile to one another.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“We can highly commend the spirit and the ex- 
ecution of this work. Few of us know anything of 
other churches than our own, except through con- 
troversial books written ugainst them.’’—Philadel- 
phia Age. 
G3 The above book for sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
free by mail on receipt of price. 
Ge Any person sending ONE new subscription for 
CHRISTIAN TNION in addition to his own, will 
copy of thts book, post-paid, by mail. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
329 Park Row, New York, 


s 9 s a 
Littell’s Living Age. 

Among the contents of “ Littell’s Living Age” for 
the Weeks ending respectively January 7th, Mth, 
and 2ist, are Castle St. Angelo, by W. W. Story, 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine;’’ The Personal History 
of Imperialism in 1870, “‘ Frazer’s Magazine ;’’ The 
Science of Nonsense, “ Spectator;’’ The Future of 
France, “ Fortnightly Review ;’’ Browning’s Poems, 
“Saint Pauls;’ Louis XIV. as a match-maker, 
‘Saint Pauls;” The Arts of Destruction. “ Pall 
Mall Gazette ;”’ American Literature, “ Westmin- 
ster Review ;’’ Wesley aud Arnold on War, “ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine:” Some Recollections of a 
Reader, “ Cornhill! Magazine;” Life of Madam 
Beauharnias de Miramion. “Spectator rom;” Fan 
Englishman in Spain, “ Pall Mall Gazette;” The 
New Constitution of Germany, “‘ Spectator;”’ the 
continuation in weekly instalments of the new at- 
traction, ‘‘Seed-Time and Harvest, or During My 
Apprenticeship.” translated specially for the pages 
of this magazine fromthe “ Platt Deutsch” of the 
favorite German author, Fritz Reuter; the con- 
clusion of Earl’s Dene; etc., besides shorter articles 
and poetry. 

The “ Living Age” is also publishing a story by 
George MacDonhld, and promises to new subscrib- 
ers for 1871, the last two numbers of 1870, containing 
the berinning of the story, gratis. A good time to 
subscribe. 

Th@ subscription price of this 64 page weekly 
mugazine is $8 a year, or for $10 any one of the 
American $ magazines is sent with “ The Living 
Age” for ayear. LITTELL & GAY, Boston, Pub- 
lishers. 


“The Heavenly State” 


“ FUTURE. PUNISHMENT’ 


Henry Warp BEECHER. 


This neat octavo pamphlet of forty pages, contain- 
ing two Sermons (reprinted from Plymouth Pulpit), 
“may be had through your Newsdealer from The 
American News Co., N. Y., or will be mailed post-paid 
on receipt of Twenty Cents, by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, N.Y. 








THE BIBLE aud the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Wanted, Men and Women of Christian 


Character. 


Ministers, Schoo! Teachers, and all others so dis- 
posed, to act as general agents for that new and im- 

rtant book entitled the OPEN BIBLE, or the 
Prand of God in the Affairs of Men, by Rev. JOSEPH 
BERG, D.D. 

This work has a great mission to perform, and 
readily receiving the earnest and hearty endorse- 
ment of all evangelical denominations. ‘To agents 
no work presents greater attractions, as ministers 
lend it their support everywhere. It is just the 
work for the times. 

Apply for descriptive circular and terms. State 
the territory you wish, &c. 


(2 Prospectus books furnished free of cost. 
J. R. FOSTER & CO 
Lock Box 410, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PAESSRS D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, 
Publish choice Religious and Sunday-Schooi 
Books. Catalogues sent by mail, 


. 





The Best Ladies’ Mogazine, 
With Premiums which suypass all others for art- 
istic beauty and intrinsic value. 


A Combination of the Useful, the Entertaining, 
and the Beautiful. 


Demorest’s Instrated Mouth!y, 


The Model Parlor Magazine of America. 


Contains the essentials of a!l others, including 
Home Interests in al] its departments. 

The only Reliable Fashions in all their details. 

The beauties and utilities of Literature, Poetry, 
Sketches, Stories, Music, Floriculture, and every 
branch of entertaining and useful reading calcul- 
ated to enliven and elevate society and make our 
homes attractive, useful,and happy. Yearly, $3, 
with a choice from a large list of premiums, among 
which isa splendid parlor chromo, worth $5, or & 
large and beautiful steel engraving, ‘“* The Pic-Ni 
on the 4th of July,” worth $10, or the valuable 
book, ‘‘ How to Talk, Write, Behave, and do Busi- 


| ness,” bound in cloth and gilt, price $2.25, or a good 


Stereoscope, with a series of views, or a superior 
Photographic Album, for holding 50 pictures, or a 
good Morroceco ‘Reticule, with lock and key, and 
other premiums worth from $2 to $10 to each sub- 
scriber. 

We call attention tothe originality of each de- 
partment, including the Fashions. 

Ladies who only wish to take one magazine, will 
findit to their advantage to take one upon whose 
styles and accuracy they can rely. 

Splendid premiums for clubs, inclading a Grover 
& Baker Sewing Machine, for only 20subscribers, 
Webster’s large unabridged Dictionary, for only 8 
subscribers, Gold Watches, China, Tea and Dinner 
Sets, Silver and Plated Ware, Accordions, Flutes, 
Guitars, Clocks, Lamps, and numerons other de- 
sirable and valuable articles, given as premiums on 
extraordinary liberalterms. Singie copies of the 
Maguzine, 25 cents, mailed free. Back Numbers 
as specimens mailed free, on receipt of fifteen cts. 
Address , 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


83S Broadway, New York, 


GOOD Books. 
|. A Library of Poetry and Song. 


Being Choice Selections from the best Poets, En- 
glish, apy am ietah and American ; including Illus- 
trations from the German, Spanish, Ifalian, ij 
With an Introduction by eu — 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Under whose supervision the Book was compiled. 





800 pages 8vo. Steel Portrait of Mr. Bryant; 26 
Autographs of celebrated Poets; numerous beauti- 
ful Engravings. 

Extra cloth, $5 ; Turkey Morocco, $10; Tinted paper 

Edition, extra cloth, gilt, $8.50. Crushed Levant 

elegant, $15. ’ 


“A singularly handsome volume.”—Phila. In- 
quirer. 

“Undoubtedly the choicest and most complete 
general collection of poetry yet published.”—A bany 
Evening Journal, : 


“One of the best selections ever made; a delight- 
3  : —rreeaiiie storehouse of sweets.’’—Harper’s 
eekly. 


Il. The Children’s Week - 


Seven Stories for Seven Days 
By RossirER W. RAYMOND. 


Wipett dhe. wee callege illustrations by H. L. 
Stephens and Miss M.A. Hallock. Pri 
cloth, $1.25; cloth, full gilt, $2. = 


Although thisisa “juvenile,” if any grown folk 
who havea liking for cleverness and spice will but 
take the trouble to read one or two of the stories 
it will not be time wasted or unenjoyed. " 

“Full of the freshest sunlight—cheery tho Ss 
blending with breezy sentences—heaity eee 
mingling with touching sentiment. Phe stories are 


inimitably told.’’"—Christian Union. 


lll, The Overture of Angels, 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Illustrated by HARRY FENN. 12mo, tint 
extra cloth gilt. Price $2.30. aaaqnnes, 


This little book isa chapter from Mr. BEECHER’S 
greet vert the * oy haf the Christ,” having 
special reference to the Annunciation, va= 
tivity of Jesus. Rahs Oe. 


“The author has no reason to find fault with 
the exquisite garb in which the publishers have 
displayed his creation.”—New York World. 


{2 No. I for sale through agents t seri 
Nos. Hand III bygall Booksellers.) PScriPtion. 


Any of the above books will be sent free by mail. 
on receipt of price, or may be had at the -rooms of 


Publishers. 
. J.B. FORD & CO., 
39 Park Row, N. Y., Ist floo.,, up stairs. 


HERALD OF HEALTH. 
60 Pages, $2 a Year, 20 Cents a No. 


THREE MONTHS ON TRIAL, 25 Cts., and $1 
a Year TO CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, & INVA- 
LIDS WHO REQUEST IT. New Subscribers 
WHO SEND DIRECT TO US $2,20 FOR 1871 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO A BOOK OF 300 
PAGES AND 100 ENGRAVINGS entitled PH YS- 
ICAL PERFECTION, or HINTS TOWARD 
HUMAN BEAUTY, showing how to acquire and 
retain Bodily Symmetry. Health and Vigor, and to 
avoid the infirmities and deformities of Age, worth 
$1.50. The Scientific Ameriean says, “ THE 
HERALD OF HEALTH contains more Sensible 
Articles than any Monthly that comes to our 
Sanctum.” Address WOOD & HOLBROOK, 
15 Laight St., New York. 














ar res yt Rn book at lowest price. 
A real self-instructor, with numerous ex- 
amples for practice and exhibition, also tells how 
to make and use the famous Magic Whistle.~ Only 
15 cts., of booksellers or by mail. JESSE HANEY 
& CO.,119 Nassau-st., New York. “ The boys have 
so often been humbugged by advertised instructions 
in ventriloquism that they will be thankful to Mr. 
Haney for furnishing at such trifling cost a book 
from which the art can really be fully and easily 
learned by any one.”—N. Y. Eve. ree Press. 


SPLENDID BOOK FOR PRESENTS. ONLY 

4 5 CENTS.—DEMOREST’S GEM SOUVENIR 
a beautiful miniature book on .tinted paper; 130 
pages. Very appropriate for Gifts; contains a 
eantiful Chromo Bouquet and numerous illustra- 
tions, including portraits of Nilsson, Mr. and Mme. 
Demorest ; also, artistic and humorous poems by 
the best authors, including Alice and Phabe 
Cary, Ingelow, Thackeray, Longfellow, Middleton, 
Wordsworth, Pope, Campbeil, Tennyson, and 
others; also, spicy witticisms and pathetic items, 
good for a laugh or a sentimental cry, or worth 
its weight in gold forits useful information. 130 
pages, all printed in diamond type, bound in red and 
gold, and gilt edges. Price 5ceuts each, postage 2 
cents. 50 cents per doz., or $3.50 per hundred, post 


free. 

The above bound in extra cloth and gilt, with 
beveled edge and extra Chromo illustrations, price 
25 ets. each, or $2.00 per doz. Font free. Inclose the 
amount, and address W. JENNINGS DEMOREST 
838 Broadway, New York. 





is 7t. 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


THE WELL-SPRING 


For 1871, 
fs the only Weekly Paper for Children and 
Youth Published in the Country, 
suitable for Sabbath-Schools. 


The articles.are many of them original, from our 
best writers, while the pictures are all attractive 
and beautiful. 

We hope that your school will circulate at least 
twenty copies for the new year, and we are confident 
that it will increase the interest in the school, and 
profit the children. 

PRICE. 

For 20 copies and upwards, 
Postage prepaid in Boston, . 
For Sem1-Monthly issue, one-half these rates. 
For Monthly issue, one-fourth the above rates. 


MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas., 


6) cts. per eopy. 


"9 4 ‘ 
72 E 


THE 


BAPTIST UNION, 


A NEW EIGHT-PAGE 


WEEKLY RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER, 
Full of VIGOR and INTEREST, 
ADVOCATING 


Union among Baptists, Church Independence 
and Liberty at the Lord's Table. 


Every Baptist Family should 
Read it. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Terms Only $2 a Year in Advance. 
Live Agents wanted everywhere and good pay 
Sample Copies sent Free. Address 
THE BAPTIST UNION, 
37 Park Row, New York, 
Or 15 Shepard Building, Chicago, Ml 








TT! BEST LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


A Combination of the Useful, the Enter- 


taining, and the Beautiful. 
DEMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 


The Model Parlor Magazine of America, contains 
the essential of all others, including Home interests 
in all its departments. 

The only reliabie Fashions in all their details. 

The beauties and utilities of Literature, Poetry, 
Sketches, Stories, Music, and every branch of en- 
tertaining and useful reading, calculated to enliven 
and elevate society and make our homes attractive, 
usefuiand happy. Yearly #3, with a choice from a 
large list of premiums, including a large and mag- 
nificent steel engraving, “‘ The Pic-Nic on the 4th 
of July.” size 28x35, worth $10.00., or the invaluable 
book, “How to Talk, Write, Behave, and do Busi- 
ness,’’600 pages, bound in cloth and gilt, price $2.25; 
or a beautiful Parlor,Chromo, worth $5, quite equal 
in beauty to afine oil painting, size 10x13, and nu- 
merous other premiums worth from $2 to $10 to 
each subscriber. Address, W. JENNINGS DEM- 
OREST, 838 Broadway, New York. 

Wecall attention to the originality and suprem- 
acy of our fashion department. 

Ladies who only wish to take one magazine will 
find it to their advantage to take oneupon whose 
style and accuracy they can rely. 

Splendid premiums for clubs, including Gurney’s 
celebrated Chromo, “ Hiawatha’s Wooing,” after 
Jerome Thompson” size 15x25, price $15.00., is given 
for only two subscribers or one subscription for two 
years, or a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine, for 
only 20 subscribers. A Webster’slarge Unabridged 
Dictionary, for only 8 subscribers. Gold Watches, 
China, Tea and Dinner Sets, Silver and Plated 
Ware. Accordians, Flutes, Guitars, Clocks, Lamps, 
and numerous other desirable and valuable articles, 
given as premiums on extraordinary liberal terms. 
Single copies of the magazine, 25 cents. specimens 
mailed free on receiptof 15 cents. Address, W. 
JENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, New York. 

Enlarged, Improved, Illustrated. 
TWO MONTHS 
FREE! FREE! 

Lhe Most Popular Juvenile Maga- 
zine in America. 


THE 
LITTLE CORPORAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Entirely Original and First Class. 


All new subscribers for THE LITTLE CORPORAL 
for the new year, whose names and money are sent 
in during November and December, will receive the 
November and December numbers of 1870 FREE! 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL has a larger circulation 
than any other Juvenile Magazine in the world, and 
is better worth the price than any other magazine 

ublished. 

“oo dollar anda half a year: $7.50 for six copies; 
single copy 15 cents, or free to any one who will try 
toraisea club. Beautiful Premiums for Clubs, 

Subscribe NOW. Back numbers can always be 
sent. Address 


SEWELL & MILLER, 


Little Corporal Publishing House, 
Chicago, Hlinois. 


DEMOREST’S 
‘YouNG AMERICA 


ls filled to the brim with good things. No wonder 
that young Americans are captivated by their bril- 
liant namesake. It is wonderful how so much equal- 
ly delightful and original is brought within the 
compass of a book of this size. It is the most ac- 
ceptable present we can think of for a child, con- 
taining, as it does, stories well calculated to engage 
the fancy and develop noble qualities in mind and 
heart; a great variety of puzzles and games, charm- 
ing illustrations, musig ete., etc. We cordially 
commend YOUNG AMERTUA as the cabinet of youth- 
ful literature and science.—Household Monthly. 

YounG AMERICA is furnished at $1.50 per year, 
with avery fine and beautiful Parlor Chromo, richly 
worth $5, and other valuable gifts, as a premium to 
each subscriber. Specimen eopies, with circulars, 
are mailed free, on receipt of price, 12 cents. 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, N. ¥, 





MUSIC. 








Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 61 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 


CONCERTS ON THE GREAT ORGAN every Sat- 
urday from 4to5 P.M. Doors open at 3-30. 


Mr. CEORCE F. BRISTOW, Organist, 
Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING, Vocalist. 
SATURDAY, JAN. 28. 


Admission 15 Ots. Ten Tickets, $100. 


Richardson’s New Method 


‘FOR THE NOFORTE. 


“ Deserves our hearty recommendation,” N. Y. 
Musical Review “ Unexceptionable in taste and 
style.” Dwight’s Journal. “ Soundest, clearest, 
best book ‘for the piano,” Phil. Eve. Bulletin. 
“Will supersede every other of the kind.” Wor- 
cester Spy. ‘ Possesses merit not claimed by other 
works.”’ Cleveland Herald. “ Common sense, 
plain talk, and brevity.”” Boston Journal. “ Pre- 
sents many new and important ideas.” N. Y. Tablet. 
No long dry lessons, nor wearisome exercises, but 
Sprightly Studies throughout, and Charming Melo- 
dies for practice at every step. It is all that can be 
desired. Price $3.75. Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
OHAS. H. DITSON & OO., N. Y. 


Sunday-School Music. 
YOU WILL FIND THE 
LATEST, PUREST, AND BEST 
SAORED & SUNDAY-SOHOOL MUSIO 
At the Rooms of 
PHILIP PHILLIPS, 


37 Union Square, New York. 








TEW HALLOWED SONGS.—This new 
work is admirably adapted in size for use as a 
Sacred Song Book in Prayer Meetings, Mission 
Churches, and Sabbath Schools, and contains all the 
best old and hew tunes and hymns. 320 pages; mus- 
lin covers; 50 cents per copy. 
INGING ANNUAL, 1870.—This book 
KO contains only new and original music and 
words. A new volume will be issued each year in 
the same form and at the same price. “ Scatter 
Seeds of Kindness,” “ Buds of Promise,” “ Jesus 
Welcomes All,” are among the contents for this 
year. 64 pages; flexible covers ; 20 cts. per copy, $15 
per hundred. 


HE SINGING PEOPLE will appear 
in monthly form and illuminated cover, Jan. 
ist, 1871, with a rich table of contents on the subject 
of Congregational Singing, Musical Literature, &c., 
&c. Subscription terms, $1 perannum. Address 
PHILIP PHILLIPS, 


37 Union Square, New York, 


Songs of Salvation. 


By T. E. Perkins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. 
This Book has met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. 

It is Free from Trash, both in itis 
Hymns and its Music. 


It is exactly the Book YOU want for 
vour Sunday-School Singing. 


PUBLISHED BY 


T. E. PERKINS, 76 East 9th St. N.Y. 


$30 A HUNDRED. 


THE P 
UNDAY (O0HOOL ORKMAN. 
UNDAY WOHOOL ORKMAN., 


Live Paper for S. S. Teachers, 


And all others interested in the cause of the re- 
ligious education of our children. 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR, Editor. 

Price $1.50 a year, in advance. Liberal reduction 
to Clubs. To Ministers only $1 a year, in advance. 

“Handy Helps for the Scholar.”—Delightful les- 
son leaves on the two great popular series, the Na- 
tional and the Berean. Only 75 cents a hundred. 
an SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKMAN is issued Every 











PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 


Pianos at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


a 


GEO. STECK & CO., 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


Grand, 


Square, 


AND 


Upright 
PIANOS, 


Call the attention of the public to the general re- 








vision of their price-list. 

These Pianos, having been in uée for over fifteen 
years, stand unrivaled in regerd to fine and sympa- 
thetic tone and durability of construction, adapted 
for every climate. 

These instruments are now offered Twenty per 


Cent. lower than formerly. 


Special attention is called to their 


NEWLY INVENTED 


Cabinet Grand or Upright Piano, 


Which combines the sonorous tones of a Grand and 
the sweetness of a Square Piano. 


It is pronounced by all competent judges 
by far the finest and MOST PER- 
FECT PIANO of this Class 
ever made. 


This Invention is Secured by Letters 
Patent. 


The public are invited to call and try these instru- 
ments. 


WAREROOMS : 
STECK’S HALL, 
No. 141 Eighth St., 


Between Broadway and 4th Av. 





THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALLED 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared # 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufactuser has succeeded in making the 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 


Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as r 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. 


Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN; the 
large Organ in the PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brook- 
lyn, and of many hundreds of instruments of all 
slzce, in every partof the country, and of all denom- 
inations. 


Represented in New York by P 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory. 


A GREAT OFFER !! 


HORACE WATERS, 48! Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’ and Chickering’s, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THE HOLIDAYS, 
or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent applied if purchased. 
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71 Broadway, New York. 
Send postage stamps for specimen copies. 
. A eer 

The Railroad Man’s Paper. 

Ilustrated News & Operation, 

uarto Reports, 

ournal, Management, 

Pages. a B@ | Advertising. 

Terms: $3 per Annum.) 101 Washington St., Chicaga 
&B™ Will Be Four Dollars after Jantiary 1, 1871. get 
GURNEY’S CELEBRATED OHROMO 

6é 

’ 
HIAWATHA’S WOOINC,”’ 
Size, 15 by 25. Price, $15.00. 

In this magnificent Chromo is presented all the 
artistic delineation of mountains, valleys; rivers, 
rocks, plains, and sky, affording a landscape view of 
rare excellence and beauty. The graceful figure of 
in the foreground; the rich, luxuriant foliage cover- 
ing the undulating surface; a warm afternoon sun 
tinging the fleecy clouds and reflecting the various 
the distant, abrupt and precipitous mountains— 
make upa picture that is strikingly interesting, both 
for its truthfulness to nature and its gorgeous col- 
of artistic genius, for which Jerome Thompson’s 
pictures are so pruverbial. The Chromo is such a 
correct reproduction, that, when they are placed 
mistaken as to which is the original.—N. ¥. Evening 
Mail. : 

This magnificent Chromo will be sent, post free 
MAGAZINE, at $3.00 each, or one subscription for 
two years. Address Z 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 





RAILROAD GAZETTE. 
Weekly Engineering, 

A. N. KELLOGG, Publisher, 

(After JEROME THOMPSON’S masterpiece), 
beauty of harmonious combination of color and 
Minnehaha, hand in hand witl@her lover, Hiawatha 
objects in the waters, and casting a hazy light over 
oring, displaying a true conception and a high order 
side by side, the best judges, even artists, are often 
for two subscribers to DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 
838 Broadway, N,. ¥. 





Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T.S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Street, keep a fine assort- 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons, for sale or 
rent, at very low prices,forcash. TheirHALLET, 
DAVIS, & CO’S anos are unsurpassed. Their 
stock of second-hand Pianos and Melodeons is very 
fine and very cheap. They sell on small monthly 
paymente fe rent ane, Their anon with = 
ox Angelica, are superb. You can get a good barga’ 
there always. 0s tuned and repaired. 








Chromos, Stereoscopes, Albums, 
AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
Imported and manufactured by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & O9., 
591 Broadway, N. Y.,opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 





OCK WOOD. PHOTOGRA 
Broadway. FIRST PREMIUM A 
STITUTYF, 1965, 67, and '69. 
Imperial Cards, e~ doz.; Cartes de Visites, $3 
per doz. Life Sized Photographs, Ten Dollars. 


HER 839 
ERICAN IN- 


| rig oe HOLIDAY PRESENTS.— 

A good stereoscope with a series of interest- 
ing views given as a premium to each yearly sub- 
scriber to DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
at $3.00, or to DEMOREHST’S YOUNG AMERICA, 
the best juvenile monthly magazine at $1.50, 1 
at eeprcadway, and secure one of these holiday 
presents, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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TOYS. 
BY CHARLES CARROLL. 


N this festal and holiday time—this saturnalia 
|. of young hearts, whether beating under the 
ruffed pinafore of six, or the placid waistcoat of 
sixty—tke four little letters of our heading as- 
sume unwonted importance. Not only is the 
thought prominent in’ our imagination, but the 
objects thrust themselves intrusively on our bod- 
ily sense. They are ubiquitous, inevitable. They 
wait for us in dark corners, and pop out on us in 
unexpected places. Incautiously recumbent, we 
flatten out talking-dolls in our easy-chair, or kick 
over German block-castles on the parlor rug. We 
come to grief, Trojan-like, over wooden horses at 
the front door; jumping-jacks find spasmodic 
shelter in our writing-desk, and tin soldiers lurk 
in the bristles of our hair-brush. True, in the 
few short days that will elapse between the pen- 
ning and the printing of these words, the whirl- 
wind will have spent its utmost rage; the frailty 
of youthful faney and of the material engines to- 
gether, will have brought to the turmoil an early 
surcease. In many households the penny trumpet 
will have given its last expiring squeak ; the jack- 
in-the-box will have retired in dislocated dignity 
to his lair ; and the snare-drum will hang upon 
the domestic willow, voiceless and “busted;” 
while tired parents and grumbling elder brotliers 
will revel in that repose where the nine-pins cease 
to trouble, and the hobby-horse isat rest. Seizing 
the chance, then, of this lull in the tempest, acous- 
tic or moral, let us “improve the occasion” by a 
brief lecture on toys, if haply there linger some 
wheat-corn of wisdom in the bran which rounds 
the ultra-Milonian outlines of Jane’s doll, some 
sugar in the cane, hippic-crested and betinseled, 
on which Tommy is careering through the base- 
rent entry. Bear with us if we say a few brief 
words on toys as they are, as they ought not to be, 
and as they might and should be. 
As they are, they show, like greater matters, the 
current of the age: they lack simplicity. With 
the increase of luxury and lavish éxpense and 
display among the elders, the index is moved up 
tn the scale of the nursery as of the parlor. “As 
the old birds sung, so twitter the young,” says 
the old German proverb. When the old birds 
warble marble stables and diamond parures, the 
fledglings naturally peep and twitter Fifth Ave- 
nue mansions in miniature, and thousand dollar 
French dolls. Whether it is wise to stimulate so 
early the youthful taste for pomps and vanities, 
is more than questionable. The Church begins by 
forswearing for the infant soul the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, and youthful curiosity is apt 
enough at prying into these perilous mysteries. 
We too often take a thoughtless pleasure in amus- 
ing our babies with the tools and the trappings of 
the first two; is it strange if the third party to 
the compact puts in an early claim? Even though 
we admit that show and glitter and extravagance 
are healthful and innocent for grown people, is it 
well too largely to mortgage the infant’s future 
enjoyments, to urge him to “eat his grain ih the 
blade,” as the French phrase has it, and to take 
from childhood its crowning grace and joy,—sim- 
plicity, and wonder ? 
Another mistaRe, less morally, but no less in- 
tellectually a mistake, is the undue elaborate- 
ness and artificial complication of our playthings. 
Art and science, the deepest truths of mathemat- 
ics and physics, and the subtlest combinations of 
chemistry are ransacked to make sport for babes. 
Pharaoh’s eggs unfold their serpentine and ill- 
odored convolutions, and gyroscopes describe 
their mysterious curves. Mechanical steamboats 
whirr and hum, and “autoperipatetics” totter and 
amble. Nay, the last brain-taxing invention of 
the kind, far outdoing in refinement the vulgar 
magic lantern of our primeval innocence, is an 
eptical toy, whose curiously contorted drawings— 
like Colonel Crockett’s throttled drummer-boy— 
are seen straight in acylindrical mirror, and which 
needs for its understanding, or real appreciation, 
the subtle formule of Pierce or Chauvenet. In 
the same line—and certainly very graceful in its 
way—is the ingenious toy which represents, by a 
whirling bit of wire, all imaginable forms of crys- 
tal vase or goblet, involving in principle some of 
the profoundest researches of science as to the 
retentive power of the retina. These scientific 
trifles have certainly the great merit, above the 
pony turnout and the doll’s trousseau, that they 
have a thought in them, only the thought is too 
big; they shoot too far. Apart from the fact that 
the healthy natural taste of the child soon wearies 
of its cheap wonders, despised because not under- 
stood, and would have got equal or greater enter- 
tainment from cheaper and more evident sources, 
it may be feared that these scientific trifles will 
have a reactionary effect on future intellectual 
development. They do, to a certain extent, vul- 
garize science and the great mystery of physical 


law. The faculty of wonder is not only a delight 
to the child, but a stimulus and spice to the inves- 
tigation of the man. No impediment is more 
fatal to mental growth than the weariness and 
contempt, the dull conceit which comes of half- 
knowledge and imperfect grasp of principle. 
Though in such sportive matters we would not 
seem to “speculate too cunningly on the event,” 
it is not impossible that to some temperaments, 
later and fundamental study of the great laws of 
Nature may seem less attractive or less important 
from a deep-rooted childish prejudice that they 
“knew all about that before.” 

A great mistake in the matter of providing 
amusements for our little folks, is neglecting the 
great moral principle of automatism,—the beauty 
and delight of creating, originating, combining— 
the healthy joy of mental activity. As the senses 
are but the doors and windows of the spirit, and 
all mere passive impressions subordinate to the 
intense delight of soul-action, we may apply the 
same rule to the school-boy and the sage; both 
alike find no such enduring charm in anything as 
in that which sets them to doing something. Noth- 
ing affords such abiding pleasure as that which 
(without a pun) gives play to the constructive 
faculties, from a mud fort or a toy ship in the gut- 
ter, to a Mont Cenis tunnel or a Frauenhéfer 
achromatic. Thus when the first moments of 
dazzled amazement are over, and the child has got 
used to the glare and novelty of his gorgeous toy, 
it is not unusual to find the healthy youngster go- 
ing back contentedly to first principles and simple 
tools—to knife and ball, to blocks, and paper, and 
shreds of ribbon. Charitable cottage visitors in 
English parishes have frequently found that the 
silken glories of the most radiant poupée méchan- 
ique, were not proof against the sturdier charms, 
the old, familiar, household sweetness of poor 
snub-nosed, armless, wigless, bran-oozing dolly, 
to be washed and dressed, whipped, or put to bed, 
petted or battered at little tow-head’s own sweet 
will. But this of course is only true when the 
healthier nature of the child retains its sway ; 
when we have not succeeded by our perverted in- 
genuity in destroying the germ of childlike sim- 
plicity, and making of the blithe and careless 
infant that most terrible of infantile monstrosities 
—a little prig. Of course it is often possible to 
do this. Nature, when too much pitchforked, will 
sometimes get angry, and stay away. altogether. 
So it happens that the sunny side of Fifth Ave- 
nue, or the equally sunny corner under the Rivoli 
wall of the Tuileries Gardens—the “ Mothers’ 
Club Fashionable,” blooms on a fine afternoon 
with a silken swarm of modish little people, 
as destitute of childlike unconsciousness as of 
maturer wisdom. It would need no great imag- 
ination to see in the gorgeous dolls, frequently as 
large as the proprietors, which the poor little 
«atoms, or their bonnes for them, painfully lug 
about, a type of their own later existence—as 
silken, as simpering, as wooden, and as false. 

It must not be supposed, because we have depre- 
cated playthings whose whole beauty and interest 
lie in some deep physical principle or delicate 
artistic law utterly beyond the youngster’s com- 
prehension, that we set our faces against such 
toys as honestly tend to develop the higher fac- 
ulties of the growing mind. Far from it; only 
let the same principle be observed of putting the 
young soul on the track of self-achievement, not 
of bewildering it with the results themselves, 
Though we do not advise a pedantic wrenching 
of nature, and trying to enforce instruction in 
what should be spontaneous, healthful sport and 
relaxation, there is no doubt that for children of 
a little larger growth, especially for certain tem- 
peraments, much good may be done by a judicious 
selection of holiday gifts. It is often possible to 
delicately prompt or foster, inter ludendum, a nas- 
cent taste or faculty which may some day bear 
thousand-fold fruit, and gladden the heart both 
of the subject and originator of the kindly exper 
iment. The box of tools or colors, the case of 
mathematical instruments or chemicals, may be 
to the growing lad, as the plain jack-knife or box 
of blocks to his ten-year-old brother, the point of 
departure from which we may date the career of 
the analyst, the engineer, or the artist. We can- 
not, for our personal part, help tracing back the 
seeds of a love for art and the picturesque, which 
has been to us a deeper joy than gold could buy, 
toa certain German toy, a “Festes Schloss” of 
blocks, with surroginding of court-yard and foli- 
age, with toy-cannon and besieging army, which 
gladdened our eighth or ninth birthday. How we 
reveled in that pretty trifle! What visions of 
medieval architecture, and manners, and tradi- 
tions, floated through our infantile imagination 
from the mossy battlements of the toy-fortress, 
or shone in the baggy crimson breeches of the 
pasteboard men-at-arms! The buck-shot were 
soon peppered away and the often-battered cas- 
tle ceased to rise again® from its ruins; but the 








little art-lesson was not lost. Many a time since 
then, dreaming beneath the turreted crags of 
Rheinstein or Stolzenfels, or surfeited with the 
gorgeous profusion of Tintoretto or Veronese, we 
have gone back in fancy to our first lessson in 
esthetics, and thanked the simple German toy 
and its giver. Nor would we forget, if we could, 
the cold, gray dawn of the Christmas morning, 
more years ago than we like to think, when the 
dear, kind mother, who knew her children’s un- 
spoken wishes better than they, came gliding 
ghostly into the nursery in extempore morning 
costume, and with whispered greetitg and bless- 
ing, left in our eager hands our first box of math- 
ematical instruments, Dear lady! she didn’t 
succeed in making a good mathematician of her 
eldest ; but scale and dividers did doughty ser- 
vice in endless boyish work, and finally came to 
higher glory in “constructing loci” and other 
abtruse matter in Harvard class-rooms. 

Briefly, then,—to sum up this much ado about 
nothing, this solemn discussion of playful matter, 
—if asked, What toys shall we give our children? 
weshould say,! “dently those which tend to make 
them hearty, 1. Just, and simple,—to exercise the 
body, or develop the mind. 

What shall we not give them? As clearly those 
which, as we have shown, directly help to nourish 
those ill weeds, pride, affectation, and self-indul- 
gence ; those which savor little of healthy, uncon- 
scious childhood, but rather of the sad sophisti- 
cation of later, and, alas! not wiser years. 
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CHAPTER VI11.—Continued. 
AN OUTLOOK INTO LIFE. 


“T intend to devote myself to literature,” said I. 
“ T always had a facility for writing, while I never 
felt the call or impulse toward public speaking ; 
and I think the field of current literature opens a 
wide scope. * I have had already some success in 
having articles accepted and well spoken of, and 
have now some promising offers. I have an oppor- 
tunity to travel in Europe as correspondent of two 
papers, and I shall study to improve myself. In 
time I may become an editor, and then perhaps at 
last proprietor of a paper. So runs my scheme of 
life, and I hope I shall be true to myself and my 
religion in it. I shall certainly try to. Current 
literature—the literature of newspapers and mag- 
azines is certainly a power.” 

“ A very great power, Harry,” said my uncle ; 
“ and getting to be in our day atremendous power, 
a power far outgoing that of the pulpit, and that 
of books. Thig constant daily self-asserting liter- 
ature of newspapers and periodicals is acting on us 
tremendously for good or for ill. It has access to 
usat all hours and gets itself heard as a preacher 
cannot, and gets itself read as scarcely any book 
does. It ought to be entered into as solemnl¥ as 
the pulpit, for it is using a great power. Yet just 
now itis power without responsibility. It isin 
the hands of men who come under no pledge, pass 
no examination, give no vouchers, though they 
hold a power more than that of all other profess- 
ions or books united. One cannot be a doctor, or 
a lawyer, or a minister, without some body of his 
fellows looks into his fitness to serve society in 
these ways; but one may be turned loose to talk 
in every family twice a day, on every subject 
sacred and profane, and say anything he chooses 
without even the safeguard of a personal responsi- 
bility. »-He shall speak from behind a screen and 
not be known. Now you know old Dante 
says that the souls in the other world were divided 
into three classes, those who werefor God and 
those who were for the Devil, and those who were 
for neither, but for themselves. It seems to me 
that there’s a vast many of these latter at work in 
our press—smart literary adventurers, who don’t 
care a copper what they write up or what they 
write down, wholly indifferent which side of a 
question they sustain, so they do it smartly, and 
ready to sell their wit, their genius and their 
rhetoric to the highest bidder. Now, Harry, I’d 
rather see youa poor, threadbare, hard-worked, 
country minister than the smartest and brightest 
fellow that ever kept his talents on sale in Vanity 
Fair.” 

“ Well,” said I, “isn’tit just here that your prin- 
ciple of living out a Gospel should come? Must 
there not be writers for the press who believe in 
the Sermon on the Mount, and who are pledged to 
get its principles into life-forms as fast as they 
can ?” 

“Yea, verily,” said my uncle; “but do you 
mean to keep faithful to that? ‘You have, say, a 
good knack at English; you can {write stories, 


and poems, and essays; you have a turn for hu- 
mor; and now comes the Devil to you and says, 
‘Show me up the weak points of those reformers ; 
raise a laugh at those temperance men,—those re- 
ligionists, who, like all us poor human trash, are 
running religion, and morals, and progress into 
the ground.’ You can succeed; you can carry 
your world with you. You see, if Virtue came 
straight down from Heaven with her white wings 
and glistening robes, and always conducted her 
self just like an angel, our trial in life would n't 
be so great as it is. But she doesn’t. Human 
virtue is more apt to appear like a bewildered, 
unprotected female, encumbered with all sorts of 
irregular ‘bandboxes, dusty, disheveled, out of 
fashion, and elbowing her way with ungainly 
haste and ungrateful postures. You know there 
are stories of powerful fairies who have appeared 
in this way among men, to try their hearts; and 
those who protect them when they are feeble and 
dishonored, they reward when they are glorious. 
Now, your smart, flippant, second-rate wits never 
have the grace to honor Truth when she loses her 
way, and gets bewildered and dusty, and they 
drive a flourishing business in laughing down the 
world’s poor efforts to grow better.” 

“| think,” said I, “ that we Americans have one 
brilliant example of a man who had keen humor, 
and used it en the Christian side. The animus of 
the “ Biglow Papers” isthe spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount translated into the language of 
Yankee life, and defended with wit and drollery.” 

“You say truth, Harry, and it was no small 
thing to do it; for the Anti-Slavery cause then 
was just in that chaotic state in which every 
strange bird and beast, every shaggy, irregular, 
unkempt reformer, male and female, were flock - 
ing to it, and there was capital scope for car- 
icature and ridicule; and all the fastidious, and 
conservative, and soft-handed, and even-stepping 
people were measureless in their contempt for 
this shocking rabble. Lowell stood between them 
and the world, and fought the battle with weapons 
that the world could understand. There was a 
Gospel truth in 

* John P. Robinson, he,’ 

and it did what no sermon could; this is the 
more remarkable because he used for the purpose 
a harlequin faculty, that has so often been read out 
of meeting and excommunicated that the world 
had gome to look at it as ex-officio of the Devil. 
Whittier and Longfellow made valiant music of 
the solemn sort, but Lowell evangelized wit.” 

“The fortunate man,” said I. “to have used a 
great opportunity !” 

“Harry, the only way to be a real man, is to have 
a cause you care for more than yourself. That 
made your father—that'made your New England 
Fathers—that raises literature above some child's 
play, and makes it manly—but if you would do it 
you must count on one thing—that the devil will 
tempt you in the outset with the bread question 
as he did the Lord. 

“ Command that these stones be made bread ;” 
is the first onset—you'll want money, and money 
will be offered for what you ought not to write. 
There’s the sensational novel, the blood and mur- 
der and adultery story, of which modern literature 
is full—you can produce it—do it perhaps as well 
as anybody—it will sell. Will you be barkeeper 
to the public, and when the public call for hot 
brandy sling give it to them, and help them make 
brutes of themselves? Will you help to vulgar- 
ize and demoralize literature if it will pay ?” 

“No;” said I, “ notif I know myself.” 

“Then you’ve got to begin life with some motive 
higher than to make money, or get a living, and 
youll have sometimes to choose between poisonous 
nonsense that brings pay, and honest truth that 
nobody wants.” 

“ And I must tell the Devil that there is a higher 
life than the bread-life ?” said I. 

“Yes; get above that, to begin with, Remem- 
ber the story of General Marion, who invited some 
British officers to dine with him and gave them 
nothing but roasted potatoes. They went away 
and said it was in vain to try to conquer a people 
when their officers would live on such fare rather 
than give up the cause. Do you know, Harry, 
what is my greatest hope for this State? It’s this: 
Two or three years ago there was urgent need to 
carry this State in an election, and there was no 
end of hard money sent up to buy votes among 
our poor farmers: but they couldn’t be bought. 
They had learned, ‘Man shall not live by bread 
alone,’ tosome purpose. The State went all straight 
for liberty. What I ask of any man who wants to 
do a life-work is ability to be happy on a little.” 

\ “Well,” said I, “ I have been brought up to that. 
I have no expensive habits. I neither drink nor 
smoke. Iam used to thinking definitely as to 
figures, and I am willing to work hard, and begin 
at the bottom of the ladder, but I mean to keep my 
conscience and my religion, and lend a helping 





hand tothe good cause wherever I.can,” 
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“Well, now, my boy, there’re only two aids that 
you need for this—one is God, and the other is a 
frus, good woman. God you will have, but the 
woman—she mustbe found.” 

“T felt the touch on asore spot, and so answered, 
purposely misunderstanding his meaning. “Yes, 
I have not to go far for her—my mother.” 

“Oh yes, my boy—thank God for her; but Harry, 
you can’t take her away from this place; her roots 
have spread here; they are matted and twined 
with the very soil; they run under every home- 
stead and embrace every grave. She is so inter- 
woven with this village that she could not tak« 
root elsewhere, beside that, Harry, look at the 
clock of life—count the years sixty-five, sixty- 
six, sixty-seven, and the clock never stops! He1 
hair is all white now, and that snow will melt by 
and by, and she will be gone upward. God grant 
I may go first, Harry.” 

“ And I, too,” said I, fervently. “I could not live 
without her.” 

“You must find one like her, Harry. Itis not 
good for man to be alone, we all need the motherly, 
and we must find itin awife. Do you know what 
I think the prettiest story of courtship I eve: 
read ? Its the account of Jacob’s marriage with Re- 
beeca, away back in the simple old times. You 
remember the ending of it,—“‘ And Isaac broughi 
her into her mother Sarah’s tent, and took 
Rebecca and she became his wife, and Isaa 
was comforted for his mother’s death.’ There’: 
the philosophy of it,” he added; “ it’s the 
mother living again in the wife. The motherly in- 
stinct is in the hearts of all true women, and 
sooner or later the true wife becomes a mother t 
her husband; she guides him, cares for him, 
teaches him, and catechises him all in the nicesi 
way possible. Why I’m sure I never should know 
how to get along a day without Polly to teach m« 
the requirings and forbiddens of the command. 
ments; to lecture me for going out without m) 
mufiler, and‘see that I put on my flannels in th 
right time; to insist that I shall take something 
for my cough, and raise a rebellion to my goin; 
out when there’s a north-easter. So much for th« 
body, and as for the soul-lifé, I believe it is womai. 
who holds faith in the world—it is woman behinc 
the wall, casting oil on the fire that burns brightei 
and brighter, while the Devil pours on water; and 
you'll never get Christianity out of the earth whik 
there’s a woman int. I’d rather have my wife’: 
and your mother’s opinion on the meaning of atexi 
of Scripture than all the doctors of divinity, anc 
their faith isan anchor that always holds. Some: 
jackanapes or other I read once, said every womat 
wanted a master, and was as forlorn without : 
husband as a masteriess dog. Itsa great dea! 
truer that every man wants a mother ; men ar 
more forlorn than masterless dogs, a great deal, 
when no woman cares for them. Look at th 
homes single women make for themselves; how 
neat, how cosy, how bright with the oil of glad- 
ness, and then look at old bachelor dens! The fact 
is, women are born comfort-makers, and can gei 
along by themselves a great deal better than we 
can.” 

“Well,” said I, “I don’t think I shall eve: 
marry. Of course if I could find a woman like m) 
mother, it would be another thing. But times 
are altered—the women of this day are all foi 
flash and ambition, and money. There are no 
more such as you used to find in the old days.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Harry; don’t come to me with 
that sort of talk. Bad sort for a young man— 
very. What I want to see in a young fellow is a 
resolution to have a good wife and a home of his 
own as quick as he can find it. The Roman Cath- 
olics weren’t so far out of the way when they said 
marriage was a sacrament. It is the greatest sac- 
rament of life, and that old church does yeoman 
service to humanity in the stand she takes for 
Christian marriage. I should call that the most 
prosperous state when all the young men and 
women were well mated and helping one anothe1 
according to God’s ordinances. You may be sure, 
Harry, that you can never be a whole man with- 
out a wife.” 

“Well,” I said; “there’s time enough for that 
by and by: if I’m predestinated I suppose it'll 
come along when I have my fortune made.” 

“Don’t wait to be rich, Harry. Find a faithful, 
heroic friend that will strike hands with you, poor, 
and begin to build up your nest together,—that’s 
the way your father and mother did, and who en- 
joyed more? That’s the way your Aunt Polly and 
I did, anda good time we have had of it. There has 
always been the handful of meal in the barrel and 
the little oil in the cruse, and if the way we have 
always lived is poverty, all I have to say is, poverty 
is a pretty nice thing.” 

“But,” said I, bitterly, “you talk of golden 
ages. There are no such women now as you found, 
the women now are mere effeminate dolls of fash- 
ton—all they want is ease and show, and luxury, 
and they care nothing who gives it—one man is as 
good as another if he is only rich.” 

“ Tut, tut, boy! Don’t you read your Bible ? Away 
back in Solomon’s time, it’s written, ‘Who can 
find a virtuous woman? Her price is above rubies.’ 
Are rubies found without looking for them, and 
do diamonds lie about the street ? Now, just at- 
tend tomy words—brave men make noble women, 
and noble women make brave men. Be a true man 
first, and some day a true woman will be given 

you. Yes, a woman whose opinion of you will hold 
you up if all the world were against you, and 
whose ‘ Well done!’ will be a better thing to come 
home to, than the senseless shouting of the world 


who scream for this thing to-day and that to-mor- 
row.” 

By this time the horse had turned up the lane, 
and my mother stood smiling in the door. | 
marked the soft white hair that shone like a moon- 
light glory round her head, and prayed inwardl; 
that the heavens would spare her yet a little 
longer. 

CHAPTER IX. 
COUSIN CAROLINE. 

“You must go and see your cousin Caroline,” said 
my mother, the first evening after I got home; 
“you've no idea how pretty she’s grown.” 

“She is what I call a pattern girl,” said my uncle 
Jacob, “a girl that can make the most of life.” 

“She is a model housekeeper and manager,” said 
Aunt Polly. 

Now if Aunt Polly called a girl a model house- 
keeper, it was the same for her that it would b« 
for a man to receive a doctorate from a college; ii 
fact it would be a good deal more, as Aunt Poll 
was one who always measured her words, and nev- 
‘ry said anything pro forma, or without having 
narrowly examined the premises. 

Elderly people who live in happy matrimony ar« 
in a gentle way disposed to be match-makers 
if they have sense, as my elders did, they do not 
show this disposition in any very pronounced way. 
[hey never advise a young man directly to try hi: 
‘ortune with “So and so,” knowing that that would 
in nine cases out of ten, be the direct way to de- 
‘eat their purpose. So my mother’s gentle sugges- 

ion, and my uncle Jacob’s praise, and Aunt Polly’: 
ndorsement were simply in the line of the mosi 
1atural remarks. 

Cousin Caroline was the daughter of Uncle Ja 
‘ob’s sister, the only daughter in the family. He 
‘ather was one of those men most useful and ne 
essary in society, composed of virtues and prop- 
‘rties wholly masculine. He was strong, energetic. 
shrewd, acridly conscientious, and with an inten- 
sity of self-will and love of domination. Thi: 
rugged rock, all granite, had won a tender womar 
to nestle and flower in some crevice of his heart 
wd she had clothed him with a garland of sons 
ind one flower of a daughter. Within a year o1 
two her death had left this daughter the mistres: 
»f her father’s family. I remembered Caroline o/ 
ld, as my school companion ; the leading scholai 
in every study, always good natured, steady, anc 
‘lear-headed, ready to help me when I faltered in 
. translation, or the solution of an algebraic prob- 
em. In those days I never thought of her as 
yretty. There were the outlines and rudiments 
which might bloom into beauty, but thin, pale. 
solorless, and deficient in roundness and grace. 

I had seen very little of Caroline through my 
vollege life; we had exchanged occasionally « 
sousinly letter, but in my last vacation she wa: 
uway upon a visit. I was not, therefore, pre- 
pared for the vision which bloomed out upo1 
ne from the singer’s seat, when I looked uj 
m Sunday and saw her standing, in a shafi 
of sunlight that lit up her whole form with « 
<ind of glory. I rubbed my eyes. with aston- 
ishment, as I saw there a very beautiful woman, 
ind beautiful in quite an uncommon style, one 
which promised a more lasting continuance of per- 
sonal attraction than is usual with our New En- 
zland girls. I own, that a head and bust of the 
Venus de Milo type ; a figure at once graceful, yet 
umple in its proportions; a rich, glowing bloom, 
speaking of health and vigor,—gave a new radi- 
ance to eyes that I had always admired, in days 
when I never had thought of even raising the ques- 
tion of Caroline’s beauty. These charms were sei 
oft, too, by a native talent for dress,—that sort 
of instinctive gift that some women have oil 
arranging their toilet so as exactly to suit 
their own peculiar style. There was nothing 
fussy, or furbelowed, or gaudy, as one often sees 
in the dress of a country beauty, but a grand 
and severe simplicity, which in her case was the 
very perfection of art. 


(To be continued.) 





FROM PUGET SOUND TO LAKE 
j SUPERIOR.* 


- BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 
CHAPTER V.—Continued. 
THE TIMBER OF PUGET SOUND, 


HE size and abundance of this timber are as 
marvelous as its durability. Captain Len- 
nard, on his way up the Lower Frazer, was as- 
tounded at it, and he makes this statement in his 
volume on British Columbia: “A little below 
Westminster, an extensive steam saw-mill has 
been established, which deals in a very summary 
way with the gigantic timber of these regions. I 
have alluded to the size attained by the fir in this 
part of the world. My readers will, however, 
hardly be prepared to hear that a novice, having 
laid a wager to cut through a selected specimen 
with an axe in three weeks’ time, actually found 
himself, in spite of his most strenuous efforts, wn- 
able to accomplish his task. However incredible 
this may appear, it is an undoubted fact.” 
In another place Captain Lennard says: “We 
were much struck with the immense size of some 
of the beams of timber used in the construction of 
several of the huts im this village, those of the 
chiefs being here, as elsewhere, the largest. It is 
indeed astonishing and unaccountable how these 


+ Flaborated from notes taken by Mr. Wilkeson during a re- 
connoissance of the proposed route of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, in 1869, 











Savages ever managed to raise a beam, near or 
juite a hundred feet in length and from three to 
four feet in diameter, to a height of ten or twelve 
‘eet from the ground. The sight of these build- 
ngs produced much the same effect of wonder on 
ny mind as did the first visit to Stonehenge. | 
may mention that many of these erections are evi- 
dently of great antiquity.” 

Governor Simpson, in his Overland Journey 
round the World, says that on the Cowlitz river 
he saw “some of these primeval children of the 
soil which were three or four hundred feet high 
und measured thirty in girth at a distance of five 
feet from the ground. By actual measurement, 
one fallen trunk, by no means the largest that 
sould have been selected, was found to be two 
aundred and fifty feet long, and to be twenty-five 
round at eight feet from the root.” 

The Hon. S. Garfielde, Delegate to Congress 
from Washington Territory, in a letter to me, 
ander date of April 2, 1870, gives certainly a start- 
ing measure of the magnitude and abundance of 
this tinrber, but which will be accepted without 
juestion wherever this eloquent man of the Pacific 
‘coast isknown. Hesays: “The size of the fir- 
crees, and the number growing upon given areas, 
n good timber districts, is almost incredible to re- 
sidents upon the Atlantic slope of the continent. 
Crees often measure 820 feet in length, as I have 
several times demonstrated, more than two-thirds 
f which are'free from limbs. Fifty, sixty, and 
sometimes as high as eighty good timber trees 
rrow upon an acre of ground. In the summer oi 
(868, I had two parties out ‘cruising’ for timber. 
Che leaders of these parties were old and experi- 
snced lumbermen. One of these parties found ; 

berth’ of timber, covering about 8,000 acres, which 
vas so very fine that they took extra pains to as- 
sertain the facts in regard to it in order to satisfy 
ne of the truth of their report. They examined 
he forest carefully, and selecting an average tree 
ut it down. That tree measured 42 inches in 
liameter at thestump, and at the first limb, 200 feet 
ibove, it measured 22 inches—the top or branch- 
ng portion measuring 70 feet more. It was then 
iscertained by measurement and count that there 
vas an average of 80 such trees totheacre through- 
mut this berth. I do not give this statement as ar 
dlustration of the size of our trees ; for these wer« 
xy no means large ones; they were of the size, 
1owever, most convenient for milling purposes, 
ind their great length, free from limbs, and thei 
1umber per acre, make the average production 
very much more than is usually obtained. Ow 
loggers work no ‘ berth’ of timber producing less 
chan 30,000 feet per acre—from sixty to one hundrec 
ind twenty thousand feet being the more common 
yield. The Puget Sound lumber, which is now 
xported to the extent of about one hundred and 
‘ighty million feet annually, besides piles and 
spars, finds a market at San Francisco, Callao 
Valparaiso, the Sandwich Islands, Australia, and 
‘hina. Many cargoes of spars have been sent to 
Europe, principally to France for the use of the 
French navy. The standard size for lower masts 
for that market is 120 feet long, and 42 inches in 
liameter one-third of the distance up from th« 
foot—and this after being hewn into octagonal 
shape.” 

Mr. M. H. Frost, member of the Washington 


Territorial Legislature from Snohomish County, 


in a letter upon the products of his district now 
before me says: “ The amount of timber per acre 
liffers very much, varying from fifty thousand t 
two hundred thousand feet per acre of fir. The 
cedar timber remaining will yield from twenty 
thousand to sixty thousand feet peracre. It is 
superior to the best of pine for shingles, tubs, and 
sails, and fully equal for doors, sash, blinds, and 
finishing lumber. I think it safe to estimate th« 
vacant land in Snohomish County at 400,000 acres, 
that will yield eighty thousand feet per acre, leav- 
ing the farming lands on the river-bottoms out of 
the question. I do not include in this estimate 
the mountainous portion of the county, which in 
many places is clothed with a heavy growth of fi 
and cedar, which in time will be brought down the 
rivers.” 

The soil which bears these monarch firs and ce- 
dars is washed by the Pacific Ocean. More than 
two hundred miles east of it, the chief engineer of 
the reconnoitering party sent out in July, 1869, to 
examine the proposed line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, saw the brothers and sisters of these 
trees, and thus reported upon them ; 

“Around Lake Pend d’Oreille, and for some 
miles westward, and all along Clarke’s River above 
the lake, as far as we traversed it, there is a mag- 
nificent region of pine, cypress, hemlock, tama- 
rack, and cedar timber, many of the trees of pro- 
digious size. I measured one which was 34 feet in 
circumference and a number that were over 27 
feet, and saw hundreds as we passed along that 
were trom 20 to 25 feet in circumference, and from 
200 to 250feet high. A number of valleys contain- 
ing large bodies of this character of timber enter 
Clarke’s River from both sides, and the soil of 
these valleys is very rich.” , 

Over thousands of square miles of area does this 
unequalled timber exist, astonishing for its size, 
perfection and durability. For hundreds of miles 
lineally the Northern Pacific Railroad’s main line 
and branch will run through it and near it. The 
world has never seen such a trade in lumber out- 
wards by sea or inwards by rail, as will be wit- 
nessed at the gateway of Puget Sound and on the 
western end of thisrailroad. That trade seaward 
was enormous in 1869. Feurteen huge saw-mills 


on Puget Sound_alone, supplied it. Some of these 
mills cut 150,000 feet aday. They arerun night 
and day. To oneof them is attached, as its ma- 
chinery of foreign transportation, 17 ships. It 
gives constant employnient to 1,000 men. It holds 
the fee-simple of over 100,000 acres of most care- 
fully selected timber-land. The entire product of 
the mills of Puget Sound in 1869 was over 
170,000,000 feet. 
These trees—these forests of these trees—so en- 
chain the sense of the grand and so enchant the 
sense of the beautiful that I linger with the theme 
and am loth to depart. The waters of Puget Sound 
evoke wonder and reverence. Its islands and 
channels are an archipelago of beauty and majesty. 
Its waters in summer mirror the loveliness of the 
most augustly lovely things en earth—snow-clad 
mountains skirted and girdled with green. In 
winter they refuse to freeze, and give to December, 
January and February an autumnal mildness, gar- 
landed oft with flowers, and softened with the 
breath of the tropics. But ofall the marvels, and 
all the beauties, and all the majésties of this region, 
these forests of giant trees are chief. With a single 
exception of treeless interval, they tower on and 
near the land-grant of the Northern Pacifie Rail- 
road from the Pacific Ocean to the Rocky Mount- 
ains. Forests in which you cannot ride a horse— 
in which you cannot possibly recover game that 
you have shot without the help of a good retriever 
—forests into which you cannot see, and which are 
umost dark under a bright mid-day sun—such 
forests, containing firs of three varieties, cedars of 
two varieties, and pine, spruce, hemlock, cypress, 
uh, curled maple, black and white oak, and the 
famous White Maple, (a tree 80 feet high, a mass 
of yellow flowers in the spring, whose wood is more 
veined and beautiful than that of the bird’s- 
eye or curled maple, and takes the highest 
polish, and whose sap yields sugar), envelop 
Puget Sound and cover a large part of Wash- 
ington Territory—surpassing the woods of all 
the rest of the globe in size, quantity and qual-° 
ity of the timber. The firs in innumerable locali- 
ties will cut 120,000 feet to the acre. Trees are com- 
mon whose circumferences range from 20 to 50 feet, 
wd whose heights vary from 200 to upwards of 800 
feet. The paradox of firs too large to be profitably cut 
into timber is to be seen all over Western Wash- 
ington. These are rejected by the choppers, and 
trees having diameters ranging only frome30 to 50 
inches are selected, and yield from 70 to 200 feet 
in length of solid trunk free from limbs and knots. 
The cedars of Washington are as thick through as 
the firs, but not as tall. So prodigal is nature in 
this region, and so wastefully fastidious is man, 
that lands yielding only 30,000 feet of lumber to 
che acre are considered to be hardly worth cutting 
over. Forests yielding 100,000 feet and upwards 
we common all around Puget Sound. The wood , 
of the firs and cedars, unequalled for lightness, 
straightness of cleavage, and resistance of mois- 
ture, and stronger than oak and more retentive of 
spikes and tree-nails, will supplant all other ma- 
terial for ship-building on both shores of the Pa- 
cificOcean. Last year, Puget Sound exported above 
150 million feet of lumber, 20 millions of lath and 
shingles, and an immense amount of masts, spars, 
md piles. This product of the as yet scarcely 
scarred forests of Washington Territory was sold 
in California, South America, Australia, Japan, 
China, tne East Indies, and Europe. It furnished 
lading to 113 ships, 491 barks, 45 brigs, and 87 
schooners. 

But this wonderful timber, which defies the ac- 
tion of the air and of fresh water, is, like all other 
vegetable growth, subject to organized living forces. 
{t has a master and a destroyer so small as to be 
invisible to the naked eye, yet powerful enough in 
its combination of myriads of boring-tools to hon- 
aycomb and chamber these monarchs of the forest 
30 that they collapse and crush to pieces under 
weight. Mr. James G. Swan, of Rort Townshend, 
recently a United States Pilot Commissioner for 
Puget Sound, and one of the best informed and 
most accomplished gentlemen on the Pacific coast, 
gives an account of the ravages of this insect, 
which is both valuable for the practical suggestion 
it contains and interesting as a study in natural 
history. He says, “Timber structures in all the 
waters of Puget Sound are exposed to rapid injury 
from the destructive ravages of marine worms and 
insects, the principal of which is the teredo navalis, 
or marine borer. These animals exist in myriads 
in all the salt water of the sound, from Cape Flat- 
tery to Olympia. As microscopic monads they are 
imperceptible to the unassisted eye. They enter 
wood at any exposed surface under water by ori- 
fices not larger than a pin’s point, and, having 
penetrated, rapidly develop, boring their habita- 
tions and increasing in size.. No kind of wood 
seems to be free from their attacks, except the yel- 
low cypress of Sitka. Wharves are destroyed, 
often in less than five years, the piles being eaten 
to a perfect honeycomb. Another destructive in- 
sect is a small species of shrimp, commonly called 
sand-skippers or sand-fleas. These attack the 
outside of piles, a short distance above the ground, 
and in a few years reduce them similar to the 
method of the beaver. A pile thus attacked looks 
as if it had been gnawed off. Thusin a short time 
the combined efforts of the teredo and the sand- 
flea will render the stoutest structure of wood a 
rickety and unsafe pier, wholly unfitted for erect- 
ing permanent warehouses upon or for trusting 
trains of heavily laden cars, unless protected by 
some covering through which the teredo cannot 
penetrate. In San Francisco, the Pacific Mail 
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Steamship Company have built their wharves with 
the sea-walls formed of square timber filled in 
with earth. This timber is covered where it is ex- 
posed to the water with copper sheathing. In that 
locality this is cheaper than stone, and will be dur- 
able so long as the copper lasts. At Nanaimo the 
piles are coppered. An experiment has also been 
tried at San Francisco of preventing worms and 
decay by injecting a preserving fluid into the tim- 
ber, but the experiment has not been long enough 
in use to prove its efficacy. A very simple plan 
was adopted at the Freeport Mill, opposite Seattle, 
of encasing piles in boxes of plank, and filling the 
space with sawdust ; experience having proved that 
the teredo will not pass through this obstacle. I am 
informed that the piles so protected have already 
stood five years and show no signs of decay.” 


There is my outline picture of the wonderful 
timber of Puget Sound. I have used for pigments 
the testimony of other men, eye-witnesses of what 
they told. Many of them have enviable reputations 
in both hemispheres. In this country the veracity 
of none of them will be questioned. But there is 
better than they saw. There is greater than they 
testify to. Every traveler around the globe who 
has read this ehapter has said to himself that the 
firs and cedars of Puget Sound excel all the other 
trees of all the world. J AFFIRM THAT THEY CAN 
NOT STAND COMPARISON WITH THOSE ON WHICH 
{HE SUN SETS, UP THE SIDE OF THE CASCADES. This 
wealth, waiting for the coming of the Northern 
Pacific road, measured lineally from north to south 
is two hundred miles long. It is worth more than 
all the gold that has been, will be, can be, panned, 
flumed, or stamped, out of the entire soil of Cali- 
fornia. The aggregate of that, every dollar of it, 
has cost more to get than it was worth when ob- 
tained, and if I were to pray for a divine blessing 
ou the Puget Sound region, which has so inflamed 
my heart with love, I would ask God to smite with 
eternal barrenness the gold-enclosing matrix be- 
tween British Columbia and the westerly flowing 
Columbia river, and the meridians of longitude 
117 and 127 

(To be Continued.) 





TWO NATIONS. 
fag are the sounds I hear to-day ” 
I hear a loud bell ringing ; 
The clang of a hammer o’er the way 
That the sturdy smith is swinging; 
And I hear the beat of myriad feet 
That are swift or slowly walking, 
And the waft of a song is borne along, 
And I hear glad voices talking. 


What are the things I see to-day ? 
I see a peaceful people, 
And one goes this and one that way, 
And the bell rings in the steeple ; 
And men go into the house of God, 
And men sing at their labor, 
And they meet and pass with a smile and nod, 
Or a pleasant word to a neighbor. 


What to-day are the sounds that are heard 
In the land across the ocean ? 

The souné of sobbing, the parting word, 
And a Nation’s dire commotion! 

The dropping of tears, and mad, wild cheers, 
And the cannon’s boom and rattle— 

The gasp of the slain, and cries of pain, 
And the awful sounds of battle. 


What are the things that are seen to-day 
In the land across the water? 

Armies of men who are marching away, 
Fields that are red with slaughter — 

Children with faces worn and wild, 
Women mad with dishonor, 

A Nation polluted and defiled 
With crimes war heaps upon her. 


Churches and homes all dark and dim, 
3ells that are dumb in the steeple; 

Haunts of labor deserted and grim, 

And streets filled with mad, wild people; 
Faces white, with a speechless fright, 

And hearts filled with desolation: *° 
Ay! ’tis things like these that are over the seas— 

God pity and save the Nation! —Harper’s Weekly. 





LECTURE: ROOM TALK.* 
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THE DUTY OF OPENLY @ONFESSING CHRIST. 


LIFE derived from Christ ought to be pub- 

licly attributed to Christ; and he demands 

that our religious nature and its development 
should be open, unconcealed. 

“Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 

Such a life, in its nature, and under all the condi- 
tions which are imposed upon it, must refuse 
secrecy. It must be open, apparent, and therefore 
influential. It is just as much required that we 
should openly let it be known to all men that Christ 
is the source of our life, as that it should be the fact. 
The fact and the disclosure of it are alike obliga- 
tory. The Spirit of Christ is one which refuses to 
work by the principles of secrecy. It is curious— 
more than curious—to observe how, all the way 
through the New Testament, there is the spirit of 
openness, frankness, undisguisedness, either im- 
plied or directly inculcated. Nowhere is secrecy 
taken into account as an instrument or an element 
of life. I donot say thatit is forbidden in every 
case. I do not say that itis rejeeted in all things, 
because all things ought not to be known. The wing 
of the mother has a right t to cover her little ones. 


* Reported expressly for Tur ( CHRISTLAN Unton by T. J. 
BLLIxwoop. 








In the household there are things which do not be- 
long to the street; between friends there is muoh 
that would better be secluded; and there is nothing 
in the spirit of the New Testament that forbids this 
minor, and, if I might so say, incidental seoretive- 
ness. But every Christian disciple is a public wit- 
ness. His whole life is a foree, or should be, for 
good. And this force is to be open, manly, franks 
avowed. 

Secretiveness is an instinct of our lower nature. 
It isa result of the law of force, for the most part. In 
the sphere of delicacy it has, as I have already said, a 
certain range; but mostly, secretiveness belongs to 
a state of life in which force rules, driving men to 
secretiveness for protection. 

As werise in the scale, however, our true nature 
is best served by relinquishing secretiveness to the 
brute creation. We are to seek honorable ends by 
honorable means ; and both the ends and the instru- 
ments are to be plain, and read of all men? 

A Christian man is seeking both a character and a 
destiny of which he has no reason to be ashamed; 
and so no delicacy requires him to hide them. The 
ideal Christian man is open-faced. We are not 
children of the night nor of darkness: we are chil- 
dren of the day, and of the light. This is the spirit 
of the New Testament. The love of secretiveness is 
an inferior feeling, even when it is permissible. 
The motives derived from it are of the poorest. 
And a generation of men educated to work by 
means of seclusion and secrecy would be moral 
cripples. 

Fish taken in Mammoth Cave are said to have no 
eyes. There being no function for it, the organ 
itself remains undeveloped. And so, men brought 
up in secrecy lack that moral sense which otherwise 
would grow in them by use. Under despotisms, 
unity for liberty can only be secured by secrecy ; 
and the price paid in demoralization of character 
makes it very questionable whether it is best. The 
open testimony of men that believed, and their 
martyr sufferings, have done the world more good 
than any secret plottings with personal safety. 

Although, then, there may be, in the retreats of 
the family, and in the recesses of a man’s heart, 
some things that are to be withheld, it may be laid 
down as a general rule thatin the operations of 
society, secrecy belongs to the lower range of man- 
hood and not to the higher range and spiritual 
kingdom. Therefore it is that our Master makes the 
disclosure of one’s faith and hope and charactera 
matter of confession. 

An open confession of Christ is demanded, also, 
by gratitude, and by the principle of honor. If there 
be one thing which discriminates a noble nature 
froma mean one, it is sensibility to obligation. A 
mean nature is like the sand, that drinks in the 
rain, and never lifts up the palm or hand of one 
plant‘in grateful response; but a rich and noble 
nature is like a fertile soil, which acknowledges 
every shower by a thousand blades of grass and 
leaves. The want of quick response to favors re- 
eeived, the easy fading of them from the memory, 
makes a selfish nature, which is the lowest nature 
upon the earth, And the reverse is true; a noble, 
generous, true nature is sensitive quickest, deepest 
and longest, to favors; and the least favor excites 
gratitude and thayks. A child that is ashamed oi 
its parents isa child to be ashamed of, The pupil 
that refuses to accord to his assiduous teacher the 
merit which that teacher deserves, is an unworfhy 
pupil. If oneis rescued from peril; if one by the 
labor of a benefactor has been raised froin suffering 
and danger, into comfort and security, and forgets 
to be thankful as long as life lasts, he stamps himself 
with the name, than which there is scareely one 
more odious, of ingrate. 

Every loyal soul owes to Christ, more than to all 
others, the whole realm of spiritual truth which 
makes us men, and lifts us above mere animals, 
and comes to us through the revelations of Christ. 


The direct influence of God’s spirit upon the soul 
that from day to day works by the subtle principle 
of spiritual life, binds us still again by the obligation 
of gratitude. All that reflected light which we call 
morality, and all those benign influences that come 
to us through the organization of society, the house- 
hold, and law, and glorious customs, are but second- 
ary influences of Christianity itself, which have 
grown into the very physical structure, as it were, 
of society. All the hope which we have of immor- 
tality ; and the power of that hope in redeeming 
this life from baseness, we owe to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Whatever we are, we are by the circum- 
stances in which we have been reared, or by 
parental influences which we recognize, and which 
are themselves our secondary forms of that great 
potential influence which works i in all men, and is 
working toward the highest condition of all men. 
These are favors which reach far in toward the 
centre of a man’s life, and comprehend whatever 
most concerns him. Honor, love, fidelity, and man- 
hood—these things, and the influences which pro- 
ceed from them, we owe to the Lord Jesus Chriss. 
The principle of honor alone,’ to say nothing of 
conscience, should make every man not only will- 
ing, but anxious, to confess whence he derives the 
very pabulum of the soul, 

The open confession of Christ, too, is one of the 
most powerful influences upon other men which we 
can exert. Doctrine without a personal life, ora 
personal life without any great truth to inspire it, 
are but half truths ; but both of them together con- 
stitute an irresistible power. To be a Christian is to 
be superior to the natural man. To confess the 
source of that superiority is to lead others to the 
fount of cleansing. Christian life with Christ is 
easy ; but without Christ it is the hardest of all 
lives. And no man hasa right, by not» confessing 
the source of his inspiration, to let it be believed or 
suspected that he is good by virtue of nature, or 
that a man’s own will is sufficient for his guidance, 
or that circumstances heaped around aman are so 
many levees against which temptation beats in vain. 
If a man is living a truly Christian life, he is bound 
not to let that life be misinterpreted and attributed 
to nature, rather than to the God who creatéd 
nature, 
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“EMPTY, SWEPT, AND GARNISHED.” 
BY J. H. B 
fs eterno is thought, by many, to be merely 
a negative affair. The sinner is to empty his 
heart, and life, of all his chosen dispositions and 
ways. He was hearty and earnest in his self- 
gratifications, and service of Satan. It was edify- 
ing to see his zeal, his ingenuity, his apparent self- 
sacrifice and liberality in the cause in which he 
enlisted. When the opportunity was given to 
“have a good time,” he never counted the hours, 
the energy, the health, the dollars. His enthusi- 
asm would lead any one, not wholly unimpressible, 
into a like expenditure of time, life, and money. 
And you could be quite certain of his generous 
help as well as incitement in the carrying out of 
these plans. 

But he becomes a professor of religion, and all 
this is stopped, as ifan express train on the Hudson 
River Railroad had come against the solid granite 
face of one of its tunneled mountains. A tempo- 
rary escape of high-pressure energy ; a scattering 
of the live coals of a burning zeal was all that 
came of it. They did not burn much, nor roai 
long, for that stopped train fell through the frozen 
surface of a back-water, tide-waiting church. 

You were his companion in bis fast days, and meet 
him after a few years. A little waking upof theold 
fire in his eyes, a warm grasp of the hand, welcomes 
the companionof his boyhood. But he sighs amost 
dolerous sigh, as you attempt to recall these scenes 
of the past. “‘ We must not do them over again,” 
he says,—but he looks as if he wishes he could. 
What has taken the place of all those things in his 
heart? Is it enthusiasm in the cause of Christ? 
Is it the glorious work of saving sinners and en- 
couraging saints? Are his hands full—his heart 
full—his hours full of Christian activities? Is hi: 
well known ingenuity at work in the new cause? 
Does he forget the hours, the health, the dollars ? 
Does his zeal lead everybody about him to enlist. 
soul and body, and purse,--as in that old time, 
when he made you willingly spend your last ten 
dollar bill? Oh,no! He has emptied his heart 
and life,—he has swept and garnished them. 
Would you believe it? He that used to “ run all 
night,” is now impatient of five minutes in the 
prayer—or fifteen minutes too much in the sermon. 
He that found six days too few in the week for the 
service of Satan, now can only get out to Church 
only on the day that he cannot do business with 
respectability,—and on that day, only to one ser- 
vice. He whose motto was, “ Never mind the ex- 
pense,” actually has been known to stay away on 
the “Collection Sabbath,” and never thought to 
represent himself by his contribution: and sys- 
tematically puts the Lord off with a reluctant 
tithe of what he gave ungrudgingly to the Devil. 

You rejoice in his super-eminent respectability. 
But, oh! that emptied heart! You have reason to 
fear that seven other tenants, more quiet, with 
better reputations, but really worse than the first. 
have taken that home to themselves. And you 
know that it would take a mightier revival than 
that which first emptied the house, to dispossess 
them. “ And the last state of that man is worse 
than the first.” 





—The doctors" Ww il tell you, , and your own obser- 

vation will confirm, that the healthiest men in the 
world are the men most actively employed. Tl« 
child’s hymn has it that Satan finds mischief fo: 
idle hands; and the ghastly goddess of ill healt] 
and disease finds mischief for sluggish blood anc 
indolent muscles. 

Even the mountain tarn, for all the cool frest 
wind that continually crisps its dark surface int 
tiny waves, grows dull, and stagnates in its inac- 
tivity ; and that Christian life which is only a poo 
shut in ‘to its own broodings must of necesgjt) 
stagnate also. 

How different the dull surface of the standin; 
water, with its matting of heavy weeds, from th« 
clear musical tide of the streamlet that rushes by 
field and wood with a song and a blessing wherev- 
er it goes. 

Activity is essential to healthy life, and especial- 
ly to healthy Christian life. The Christian life is 
like the bicycles that hurry along our roads—whik 
it is in motion you are borne onward safe and up- 
right, but when it pauses you fall helpless to the 
earth.—Golden Hours. 

SAVONAROLA. 
BY THE REV J. C. STOCKBRIDGE. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
HE end of May saw another brief from th 
Pope. This time it was a brief of excom 
munication. The fearless monk defends himsel 
against the charges which the Pope sets forth a: 
the grounds of his excommunication, and declare: 
the brief to be null and void. He seems, however 
to have regarded it asa matter of prudence, foi 
the present at least, to cease from preaching. Fo 
six months he devotes himself to writing religious 
treatises in the form of expositions of certain book: 
of the Bible, and essays on some of the leading 
doctrines of the Christian faith. The Lent of 149¢ 
had come; and, unwilling any longer to resist th 
urgent entreaties of his friends, he resumes hi: 
preaching in the Duomo. It is not necessary t 
go into detail. Sutfiice -it to say, that he adhered 
to his old strain of terrible invective, condemning 
in bitter terms the vices of the times and the fear- 
ful degeneracy of the hierarchy. Whatever oppo- 
sition might be raised against him at Rome, the 
great mass of the people in Florence were his 








friends ; and, 80,lopg. as this was, so, he defied 
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the wrath of the Pope and the plots of his enemies 
at home. Meanwhile the rage of his Holiness 
knew nobounds. He threatened to lay the whole 
city under interdict, and do everything in his 
power tobreak up the republic itself. The signery 
were alarmed ; and they began to consider if they 
must not take sides with the Pope. After much 
debate, they came to the conclusion that Savona- 
rola must preachno more. He who had braved 
the thunders of the Vatican, and dared to scorn 
the Papal‘excommunication, bowed to the man- 
date of the civil authorities of the republic. 

For eight years, with scarcely any intermission 
excepting the few months when he was devoting 
himself to the preparation of the theological 
writings to which we have referred, his voice had 
been heard in Florence asa faithful preacher of 
what he believed to be God’s truth. By the repre- 
sentatives of the people, whom he had so long and 
earnestly served; he had been silenced. But his 
desire for reform was not in the least abated. He 
longs for the assembling of a general council, that 
something may be done to check the growing evils 
of the times. Most touchingly he writes to Alex- 
under, “Ican have no longer any hope in your 
Holiness, but must turn to Christ alone, who 
chooses the weak of this world to confound the 
strong lions among the perverse generations. He 
will assist me to prove and sustain, in the face of 
the world, the holiness of the work for whose sake 
[so greatly suffer ; and he will inflict a just punish- 
ment on those who persecute me and would impede 
its progress. Asfor myself,I seek no earthly glory 
but long eagerly for death. May your Holiness no 
longer delay, but look to your salvation !” 

More determined than ever to use all his influ- 
ence to call a general council, he appealed by letter 
to the reigning monarchs of Europe, urging them 
to come to the rescue of the imperiled Church. “I 
bear witness to you, in verbo Domini, that this 
Alexander is not, Pope, and can never be retained 
ussuch. Therefore, setting aside his most wicked 
vet of simony, by which he bought the Papal 
throne, and daily sells benefices to the highest 
bidder, and setting aside his other flagrant vices, I 
affirm that he is not a Christian, that he has no be- 
lief in a God, thus surpassing the utmost hight of 
infidelity.” A grand charge, indeed, to be brought 
against the vicar of Christ! The first of these 
letters was sent to Charles VIII. of France before 
those written to the other sovereigns were for- 
warded. If the hearty co-operation of this mon- 
rch could be secured, Savonarola had no doubs 
that the other princes would unite in the call for 
the council. Unfortunately, the courisr who was 
the bearer of the missive was waylaid and assaa- 
sinated, and the letter of which he was the bearer 
was immediately forwarded to the Pope. The rage 
of Alexander passed all bounds. The fate of the 
monk from that hour was inevitably sealed. 

To follow the thread of events, 1t is necessary to 
tlance for a momentto an incident which occurred 
it this time, which caused the greatest excitement 
in Florence. One of the followers of Savonarola 
in maintaining some of the views of his master in 
ypposition to a Franciscan friar, declared himself 
willing to subject himself with his opponent to 
what was called “ the ordeal of fire.” The “ or- 
leal of fire” was, in that superstitious age, believed 
‘© be asuccessful test of the truth of doctrines, or 
che correctness of positions taken by theological 
yntagonists. The enemies of the monk sought to 
implicate him in the controversy ; and so goaded 
ind taunted him, that he felt compelled himself to 

ake up the gauntlet, and offered to submit-to the 
“ordeal of fire.” He believed that either his op- 
yonent would shrink from the ordeal, or that a 
niracle would be wrought in his own favor. His 
nemies, and among them the Pope himself, were 
iow eager that the trial should take place. In the 
xcess of their rage, they cared little what might 
yefall the Franciscan who was te go into the fire 
vith the object of their malice. His death was a 
natter of trifling consequence, if only the death of 
Javonarola might take place. It was arranged, 
inally, that not the monk himself, but two or three 
f his warmest friends, who voluntarily offered te 
‘ake his place, should pass through the fire-ordeal. 
\s was expected by Savonarola, the other party 
lrew back, and, under one pretense and another, 
refused to go into the fire. A fierce tumult arose 
in the square where the preparations for the ordeal 
ad been made; andit was with the greatest diffi- 
sulty that the monk was rescued from the hands 
»f his enemies, and brought safely to the Convent 
of St. Mark. A day or two passed, during which 
he storm savas gathering which at length broke on 
he comparatively defenseless heads of the inmates 
of St. Mark’s. The great doors of the convent 
vere barred, and all that could be done was done 
‘0 resist the onset of the foe. The attack was fu- 
‘ious, and prolonged until the enemy at last forced 
hemselves into the interior of the convent, seized 
savonarola and his faithful conipanions, who were 
/yorne away, enduring the grossest insults from the 
nfuriated mob, and finally lodged in prison. : 
All that the foes of the fearless monk: desired 
chey had now seeured. _ He, was. fully in: their 
yower. Alexander had written from Rome, ap 
roving all that had been done, and sbinmanndigs, 
hat, as soon as the trial of the prisoners was 
»ver, they should be sent to. him*for punishment. 
Che story of the last days of Savonarola is 9 dread- 
‘ul one. The judges who tried him were his sworn 
snemies, and the trial was only a'motkeryi:When 
orought before his merciless foes, after- having 
been most grossly insulted, he wag subjected’ ‘to 
| most-cruel torture. Savonarola had a am b peedingis 
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delicate nervous organization. The austerities to 

which as a monk he had forso long atime sub- 

mitted, had greatly worn and reduced his physical 
system, and the sad events through which, within 

a few days, he had passed, had reduced him to a 

condition of great bodily weakness. As might 

have been expected, under the dreadful torture, 
his mind began to wander, his replies to the ques- 
tions put to him became incoherent, and he cried 
out in most pitiful tones, “O Lord! take, oh take 
wy life.” His judges, seeing that nothing wasto be 
got out of him in this condition, sent him back to 
his prison, where his first act was to fall on his 
knees, and pour out his soul in prayer forhis exe- 
cutioners: “ Lord, they know not what they do.” 

For one long month this cruel trial went on, scarcely 
a day passing in which he was not subjected 
to the torture. One eye-witness tells us that on 

one of these days it was inflicted fourteen times. 

Under such circumstances, no wonder that his 

mind often gave way, and he uttered things which 

in his calm and sane moments he would never 
have spoken. But we can not follow this victim 
of Papal rage through all these weary days of trial 
before a prejudiced tribunal, and his still sadder 
hours of solitude in his lonely cell. We have some 
of the meditations which he managed, in spite of 
the dreadful agonies through which he had passed, 
to write down. They breathe the spirit of genuine 

Christian humility, and sublime trust in God. 

“When Thy spirit shall descend upon me, when 
Christ shall live within me, then I shall feel se- 
cure. Confirm me then,O Lord! im thy spirit; 

for then only shall I be able to instruct the wicked 
in thy ways.” “Let the world oppress me as it 
will, let mine enemies rise up against me, I fear 
them not, as one whose wile hope is in the Lord. 

Ere long I shall be freed from all tribulation. And 
by what merits?—not surely by my own, but by 
thine, O Lord! I do not rely upon my own justi- 
tication, but upon thy mercy. 1 have faith. Faith 
is the gift of God, and comes not from our own 
works, in which let no man glory.” When, three- 
quarters of a century after this, Martin Luther 
published in Germany an edition of these “ Prison 
Meditations of Savonarola,” he thus wrote in a 
preface to the work: “ Although some theological 
(i.e. scholastic) mud still adhered to the feet of 
that holy man, he nevertheless maintained justi- 
fication by faith alone without good works, and 
he was burned by the Pope. Butlo! he lives in 
blessedness, and Christ canonized him by our 
means, although the Pope and the Papist might 
burst with rage.” 

, Commissioners from Alexander were now added 
to the judges, and fresh tortures were inflicted on 
Savonarola. The result of the trial has already 
been anticipated. Sentence of death was pro- 
nounced upon the man who already had one toot 
in the grave. He received it with exultation, as a 
message sent from heaven to release him from his 
long protracted sufferings. When brought to the 
place of execution with two others, the compan- 
ions of his tribulation, it is said that the Bishop of 
Vasona, when about to perform the ceremony of 
degradation of the monk, lost his self-possession ; 
and instead of separating the victim who stood be- 
fere him solely from the Church militant, he said, 
“T separate thee from the Church militant and 
triumphant.” With a calm, distinct voice, Savon- 
arola corrected him, saying, “ Militant not trium- 
phant ; that of yoursis not.” “ These words were 
pronounced witha firmness which vibrated through 
the minds of all the by-standers by whom they 
could be heard and were ever after remembered.” 
Let us draw a Veil over the rest of the scene. The 
great Italian Reformer drew his last breath not 
far from ten o’clock ow the morning of the 23d of 
May, 1498, in the very prime of his live, being in 
the forty-fifth year of his age. His ashes were 
gathered up and throwninto the Arno. 


Public Opinion. 











THE PLEBISCITUM IMPUGNED. 


the Speech of Judge Newman, at a Catholic Anti-usurpa- 
am ns tion Meeting in Louisville.) 


F this overthrow of the temporal power of the 
I Pope had been done by the people over whom 
he ruled, and a more democratic form of govern- 
ment established in its stead, the act might have 
found some approvers among the good and honest 
men of this country. Or had his government been 
characterized by any act of tyranny or oppression, 
there would have been a still larger portion of our 
good people to applaud the revolution. But such is 
not the fact. The change was the transfer of the 
sovereign power from a ruler who is elected for life 
to one whose power—if continued—is to be trans- 
mitted to his heirs forever. Itis the transfer from 
one of the noblest and best of men—the kindest and 
most liberal of rulers—to one whose dynasty is al- 
ready stained by perfidy, hypocrisy, and sacrilege. 
It may, perhaps, be said that the Italian people 
sanctioned by their vote this transfer of power from 
the Pope of Rome to Victor Emanuel. This I 
deny. In ourown country, where men are not easily 
frightened into the support of measures of which 
they disapprove, we have had some recent experi- 
ence on both sides, as to the value of votes taken in 
the presence of soldiers. We know full well, that 
when a victorious army submits to an unarmed 
people the question whether or not they will sup- 
port the government which they represent, the 
voting is a farce. When to this was added the secret 
political societies and the emissaries of the victorious 
King Emanuel throughout the dominions of the 
Pope, tendering to the defenseless people the alter- 
native of imprisonment and death or voting for the 
wnity of Italy under Victor Emanuel, we well know 


that the vote of the people taken by the officers of the 
conqueror would bealmost overwhelming and unani- 
mous—especially if it were done under thé, super- 
vision of Garibaldi, who had resided long enough in 
this country to make himself a thorough master of 
all the arts and tricks of stuffing the ballot-box. 

THE RIGHT OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE TO CHANGE 

THEIR GOVERNMENT DENIED. 
{From the same ; reported in the Catholic Advocate.) 


HE discontented faction of the States of the 

Church desire a united monarchy, in the vain 
hope that they may again exercise that predomi- 
nance in the political affairs of the world which Rome 
in the past, once or twice has had. To accomplish 
this vain hope, they are willing tosee the small 
States of the Church absorbed in the imaginary gran- 
deur of an Italian kingdom. This, I deny that they 
have any right todo. Those states are to the Chris- 
tian world what the District of Columbia is to our 
Union. The kingdom of Italy has no more right to 
absorb the States of the Church than has the State 
of Maryland to appropriate to itself the District of 
Columbia. Nor have the people the rigbt to trans- 
fer the sovereignty. The inhabitants of the District 
of Columbia have no voice in the election of their 
rulers and legislators, and they are deprived of 
many other essential rights of American citizens; 
and yet, is there one among us who would consent 
that the District of Columbia and our President 
and Congress should be under the dominion of the 
State of Maryland? The States of the Church are 
the common property of the Catholic world, and 
the history of their origin and preservation—even 
the very name they bear by the consent of all 
nations—prove it. The sovereignty of its entire 
territory was given the Pope to secure him in his 
freedom from the dominion of others. His inde- 
pendence is a necessity of the Church and his un- 
restricted intercourse with the whole world is essen- 
tial to the freedom of our holy religion. 

THE PAPAL STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
(From the Speech of Judge Emott, at the New York Italian 
Unity Meeting.) 

“TALY is more than a race; it isa nation. It 
has been said that the Papal States in Italy are 
like the District of Columbia here. There is not the 
slightest analogy. The District of Columbia is re- 
served by our whole nation for the seat of its 
supreme authority; because none of its States 
should be sovereign in the place where the sover- 
eignty of the whole body is to reside and act. But 
is the Pope the head of the Italian nation? Have 
that people ever assigned him Rome as the seat of 
the sovereign power of the whole country? I can, 
indeed, imagine an analogous case to the situation 
of those once Papal States. If this continent had 
been discovered two hundred years before it was, or 
this part of it had been peopled and governed 
by a Catholic power; if such a power, by right of 
discovery and occupation, had granted to the Pope, 
Virginia, with those old boundaries which stretched 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, perhaps to the 
sea; and then he had reigned by sucha title over 
unwilling subjects, with sucha government as he 
maintained at Rome: would our fathers, at the 
formation of this government, have listened to his 
demands of animosity and left his territory a bar- 
rier and a dark land of separation between two 
portions of liberated America? The question an- 
swers itself, and the answer tells what the descend- 
ants of our forefathers ought to say to reunited 
Italy. A word upon the accusation of sacrilege. 
That means that the Pope cannot be the subject or 
the citizen of any human government. Why not, if 
he is only a minister of Christ? But we are told that 
this regeneration of Italy and the recovery of her 
capital as well as her freedom, is a sacrilegious spoil- 
ation. Consider what that accusation involves. If 
the Pope holds his temporal power as a ruler by 
any other tenure than that of other rulers, then he 
cannot be the subject or the citizen of any human 
government. Why not, if he is only a minister of 
Christ? But believe, and act on the belief, that the 
State, unless it be dominated by religion and eccle- 
siastics, is the enemy of God, whose representative 
tf Church is. And, mark the consequences: Every 
State must be either the subject or the enemy of the 
Vicar of God, and what faith is due to a Govern- 
ment thus wholly evil? The question of passive obe- 
dience, and the relations of Church and State, have 
long been settled for us Americans. And, surely, 
from this continental Republic but one voice can go 
back to Italy. God protect Italy, its union, its lib- 
erty and its capital—may they never be divided ! 


HIERARCHICAL GOVERNMENT. 
[From Mr. Beecher’s oom 1 My N.Y. Meeting for Italian 
nity. 


T is the opinion of this American people that, of 
all Governments, there is no other so bad as the 
government of an ecclesiastical class. [t might be 
presumed beforehand that a body of men carefully 
educated to moral ideas, that they might be moral 
teachers, would make the best citizens not only, but 
the bestrulers. Yet I must say, experience has not 
borne out the theory. Is it because clergymen are 
so spiritual, that they cannot get their feet to the 
ground on which they are living? Is it because they 
are so given to divine studies that they have forgot- 
ten human? I think not. I think clergymen make 
just as good citizens as anybody else. I think they 
ought to take part in citizenship just as anybody 
else. They ought to read, they ought to debate, 
with proper modesty. They ought to vote, they 
ought to be taxed and without grumbling to pay 
their taxes. They ought not to be discriminated 
from other citizens in any single respect. They are no 
better in the eye of the law and they are no worse 
in the eye of the law. They are simply common 
people before the law and before the Government, 
and as such they average very well with their fel- 
low Gitizens. There have been those that attempted 
to say to the clergy, Your business is sueh that you 
should not be found in these lower walks of life; 
you should not dabble with politics, but give your- 
selves up to holy contemplation and bring a delight- 
ful calm into the house of God, where, forgetting 





the duties, the troubles, and the burdens of daily 


life, men shall have visions of immortality and 
bliss. And after a time these good and holy men 
are, with velvet praise made to think that perhaps 
they are better than they thought they were. And 
when they are told to put their dainty feet upon 
the privileged shelf, to lounge as if they were made 
of different flesh and blood—when they find them- 
selves incensed and praised in sweet suggestions of 
compliment as ‘‘ divine men,’’ and they begin to feel 
the altitude of God in them, it is not surprising in 
my mind that they live it. Now a man that is 
neither citizen nor traitor, neither man nor woman, 
neither angel nor minister, but a certain parasitic 
something, I have no opinion of. When they are 
made and rounded out like dough, properly pricked 
and stamped with somebody’s name, they are very 
nice men and warranted to keep. That is the way 
the Democrats make hierarchs. But ministerial 
Democrats like myself say to these people, ‘‘ Out 
with you! aman is a man, and he is only a man.” 
Istand upon the apostolic declaration, ‘‘Men and 
brethren, we are men of like passions with you.” 
We get mad just as you do, jealous just as you do, 
and sometimes feel like fighting as you do. Weare 
citizens, having our cares, our temptations, our part 
of public thought and public business and public 
duty, bound to it not because we are ministers, but 
because we are men and citizens. 

[ say ministers are just as good ¢itizens, if you let 
them be common democratic citizens; but the mo- 
ment you make aclass of them youspoil them. The 
moment you say to them, ‘‘There are the people— 
there are the men of God,’ that very moment you 
have made a hierarchy and made a elass, and if they 
feel the impulse of that class, if they-adhere to all 
the class instincts among themselves, with class am- 
bitions and feelings, then they become—not because 
they are ministers, but because they are banded to- 
gether—they become the worst managers of all pub- 
lic or political affairs. That which is done by com- 
plaisance or by fallacies in a democratic community 
is done on purpose abroad, and the hierarchy of 
Rome is an educated body of men, cut off jn various 
ways and in purpose from social relations to the 
community—made to be utterly separate; and ex- 
perience has shown, when you put them at the helm 
and give them the control of public affairs, that 
there is no government more oppressive, more 
abominable and intolerable, than that which comes 
from priestly supremacy. 

STATES RIGHTS IN GERMANY. 
[From the Berlin Corr. of the Nation.] 

UR state-rights men—we call them Particular- 

ists—are just as headstrong as were any repre- 
sentatives of your Slave States. What Slavery was 
with them, ultramontane tendencies, bigotry, pro- 
tective tariffs, a theoretical persistency and radical 
theories are with us. Bavaria and Wtirtemberg; to 
the very last moment, seemed eager to follow the 
example of North Carolina and Rhode Island; little 
Hesse, for a time, played the rdle of New Jersey; 
only Baden acted nobly and wisely. The less im- 
portant the states were, the more impudent were 
their demands, until, finally, the predominating 
interest of self-preservation made them accept the 
terms, which are by far too good, too favorable, and 
therefore quite incompatible with the vital interests 
of the nation. Why should I speak of the defects 
of the new constitution? It is far more insufficient 
by what it does not contain than by what it says. 
There is no responsible head, neither prince nor min- 
ister. Prussia, as the leading and central power, 
has lost her preponderance by only retaining her 
old number of votes, and adding to those of the 
other (newly acceded) members, by giving up her 
exclusive right of declaring war and execution and 
sequestration in cases oftdisobedience to the decrees 
of the Confederation. On the other side, press and 
public meetings are subjected to its laws, which in 
all probability will be more severe than those of the 
single states; in short, the present constitution robs 
the central power of some of its most important 
attributes, giving too much strength to the smaller 
states, and invests it with some obnoxious powers. 
Bavaria is independent in the command of her 
army, her fortresses cannot be garrisoned without 
the special permission of her king; Wtirtemberg 
keeps the post and telegraph administration under 
her exclusive control; Baden retains the gambling- 
tables at Baden-Baden. 

In spite of all these objections we must accept, and 
the Reichstag will accept the new constitution, how- 
ever imperfect it is; and from January 1, 1871, the 
North German will make room fer the German Con- 
federation. The first desideratum to be acocomp- 
lished is a national existence. 

TRIBUTE TO GREELEY. 
(From the Congregationalist.] 

Vy HEN we write of “The Greeley Tribune,” 
we do not wish to be understood as speaking 

evil of dignities. For these words are the exact title 
of a veritable newspaper, the knowledge of whose 
opening life is wafted to us from far away. ‘Gree- 
ley’’ is the town, a Colorado town, and it is easy to 
ess for whom it was named. “Tribune” is the 
“Bewspaper, and when we are informed that its edi- 
tor and proprietor is a former attaché of the great 
metropolitan daily, the reason of its name is more 
obvious still. Altogether the title contains more 
than a coincidence; it isan epitome and the reflec- 
tions it awakens are worthy a slight mention, even 
at the risk of affording a little gratuitous advertis- 
ing. The Greeley Tribune! How easy in these 
words to trace the history, and by them measure 
the work, of that young New Englander, who, 
nearly forty years ago, before he was yet of age, 
came to New York to seek hisfortune. His one suit 
of clothes was upon his back; in his pocket a ten 
dollar bill; the skill of a printer in his fingers; in his 
head the brains of a ruler of men, and in his heart 
a determination to win. Out of this combination 
sprung the New York Tribune. But that Tribune 
was inturn the making of Horace Greeley. The 
part which he and his paper have played in shaping 
this nation, is simply incalculable. And now this 
patriarch has a town named for him, and the town 
hasa “Tribune” of its own. Could a man ask a 





more telling monument to his memory? 





THE ARMY. 
[Gen. Sherman at the New England Dinner.] 


N speaking to the toast, clear and simple, of 
“The Army of the United States,” I beg to con- 
sider it in its largest sense—every man who can bear 
arms when the country calls him into service; for 
the Regular Army is not what we are accustomed to 
hear called “drafted,” they are volunteers. Every 
private soldier is a volunteer. He volunteers to 
serve his country, to obey its laws, and to obey his 
superior officers for five years, and then he claims 
his discharge. He is entitled to it, and he claims it, 
and the Government cannot force him back to the 
point from which he started. The officers of the 
army are also volunteers, for each of them holds his 
commission by virtue of his free choice and action, 
and when he becomes tired of it he retires to civil 
lite ; and sometimes our masters make us retire when 
we don’t want to, and without assigning cause, 
which we think a hardship; yet we have ever bowed 
the neck, and cheerfully done whatever the law 
commanded, and never have resisted. 

At present the army is but a mere body of men 
30,000 in all, scattered ‘over a continent larger than 
all Europe, from Alaska to the Rocky Mountains 
and from Texas on to the deserts, among the In- 
dians, so that it almost requires a search-warrant to 
find them. They are like pickets along those sta- 
tions, every man watchful to protect the frontier, 
prepared for every coming emergency, and as lux- 
uries and comforts approach them they know they 
they have to be pushed further and further, almost 
without food, and yet the subject of eternal abuse: 
spoken of as tyrants with bayonets in hands, yet the 
most submissive citizens in the land. I challenge 
comparison with them and any body of men in 
Europe for subordination. Whérever they go peace 
reigns. It is even so now in the South, where we 
think the pistol and dagger rule. We find a little 
company of bluecoats; an officer and thirty men 
enter a disturbed district, and immediately peace 
reigns. At this moment we see it, and it is an evi- 
dence that they are faithful men and command the 
respect of both friends and foes. We hear them 
spoken of as tyrants armed with the power of the 
law, to do as they please to the people of the South, 
free from responsibility to the civil authorities, pro- 
tected by law from arrest, and yet you cannot point 
to aninstance of a soldier, officer, or man commit- 
ting an act of tranny, hardship, cruelty, or injustice. 
You cannot point out any. Ifany can be pointed 
out, I would like to know it, for I assure you none 
has reached me, and I have received reports from 
every point. All this army is bound to its superior 
officers, and they to their superiors, and those again 
to the President, who is responsible to the country. 
And thus we have assurance for the whole army is a 
conservative body to protect the country against 
focs from within or without, so that you truly say 
in the toast, ‘‘May it preserve us in perpetual 
peace.”’ By the simple force of example and the 
respect they command in their neighborhood, they 
maintain peace in times,of the utmost difficulty and 
peril as great as eye ever contemplated or history 
records of any Government. We could almost 
coveta war with a foreign enemy; for we would 
then know exactly what to do. But, situated 
among our citizens, friendly to all appearance, but 
who may be hostile, our duties are delicate in the 
extreme, and I hope you will never lose your faith 
ina body of men who may be called to more plea- 
sant duties, but since the Rebellion have performed 
most delicate duties as faithfully and truly as any 
body of men I know of in personal experience or 
history. 


Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


ATHOLIC journalism has some-rather re- 
markable features, Thus the Catholic Tele- 
graph of Cincinnati joyfully notes that the senior 
member of the publishing house which furnishes 
the N. Y. Tablet to the world is possessed of such a 
“erabbing spirit,’’ such “indifference to Catholie 
feeling ’’ and such “ meanness’’ that he positively 
inserted in the advertising columns of the paper 
which he prints, a card eulogistic of Harper’s 
Weekly. Mark the denouement! His Reverence 
+ John, Archbishop of New York had endorsed the 
Tablet as a “ useful auxiliary to the Catholic cause,” 
and “‘a safe and instructive Family Journal.’”’ Arch- 
bishop McCloskey discovered Harper’s advertise- 
ment and at once wrote a request that his card ef 
approbation be withdrawn. ‘ Finding themselves 
in a tight place,” says the jubilant Telegraph, ‘‘ they 
send forth the following act of contrition which is a 
sample of dirt-eating seldom seen in a decade.”’ The 
reader can judge of the accuracy of the Telegraph’s 
language by the subjoined excerpt from the Tablet: 














The publications of that house [Harper Bros.] are seldom 
such as a Christian can read with edification or without in- 
dignation or disgust. 

We have some numbers of Harper’s Weekly of which the 
least we can say is that they are perfectly Satanic, especially 
as to their illustrations. None,but one thoroughly imbued 
with the Satanic spirit could exult over the occupation of 
Rome by the Italian troops, and the barefaced violation 
without even a plausible pretence of the sacred rights of 
sovereign states. The gross caricatures of the alleged fall 
and dethronement of the Pope, which disfigure these num- 
bers, are simply fiendish, and could have been inspired only 
by the arch enemy of souls. Only such as, like the heathen, 
are addicted to the worship of devils, can look upon Har- 
per’s illustrations of the crowning iniquity of the nineteenth 
century, without disgust, or without feeling degraded by 
being the contemporaries of their authors or publishers. 


— The London Atheneum for December 31 de- 
votes some eighteen pages to a review of Conti 
nental literature in 1870. Germany, France, Spain, 
Italy, Belgium, Russia, Hungary, The Netherlands, 
and Denmark are included in the survey. The list 
of books comprises in the main either works of se 
condary merit, or those of a purely scientific charac- 
ter. The editor promjses next week a similar article 
upon the literature of the United States by Moneure 
D. Conway, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


XHOSE who doubt the feasibility of sustaining 
public schools of high grade in our sparsely 
settled districts, may have their doubts lessened bya 
study of the school statistics of Sweden. Itis buta 
short time since Sweden adopted the policy of com- 
pulsory education, with itinerant teachers for small 
neighborhoods, or rather large neighborhoods with 
small population. The result is the instruction of 
ninety-seven of every hundred children of the State 
between 5 and 15 years of age. In 1868 the school 
population was 679,128. The number attending the 
Folk schools was 526,646, while 141,541 attended other 
schools or were taught at home. The character of 
the instruction given in the Folk schools may be 
roughly estimated from the numbers taught in the 
several branches of knowledge in 1867: Writing, 
402,250 ; Biblical history, 397,000; catechism, 286,500 ; 
arithmetic, 339,500 ; history and geography, 152,700 ; 
grammar, 105,900; geography and linear drawing, 
35,300; singing, 235,000; gymnastics, 153,200; horti- 
culture and the planting of trees, 21,850. In 1867 
four hundred new school-houses were erected. 
School libraries are established by law. If parents 
refuse or neglect the instruction of their children, 
the State may assume the guardianship of the chil- 
dren, separating them, if necessary, from their 
parents ; an alternative, it need scarcely be said, 
never required except in the case of criminal 
parents. Instruction is practically free. Be- 
sides the Folk Schools there were, in 1867, 3,249 
schools of lower grade, with an attendance of 151,- 
526; ten high schools; two agricultural institutes 
and 23 agricultural schools that receive aid from 
the governmefit; an institute and six schools of 
forestry ; several trade and scientific schools, and 
two Universities. The University of Upsala has 100 
professors and teachers, nearly 1,500 students, a 
library of 100,000 volumes, and numerous scientific 
establishments including an observatory, various 
laboratories, cabinets, a first-rate botanic garden, 
&ec. Lund has 65 teachers and 400 students. Its 
library numbers nearly 100,000 volumes and several 
thousand MSS. 


— Pennsylvania has 14,212 schools, 2,892 of which 
are graded, 171,612 teachers, and 828,891 pupils. In 
all these figure there is a considerable gain on last 
year’s report. The average attendance for the past 
year was 555,941, sixty-eight per cent. of the number 
enrolled. The school expenditures for the year 
were nearly eight million dollars. The estimated 
value of the public school property is nearly sixteen 
millions. Log school-houses are still retained in 
391 districts ; 7,487 of the school-houses are frame 
buildings, 2,325 brick, and 1,536 stone. More than a 
third of the school-houses are reported as having 
‘sufficient grounds ;’’ and nearly half of them are 
* well ventilated.’’ The amount of foul air breathed 
daily in 7,320 school-houses that are not well venti- 
lated is not a pleasant subject to contemplate. More 
than half the teachers are women, and about a 
fourth of all the teachers are beginners. The aver- 
age length of school terms is six months. As there 
are about a million children in the State, the com- 
mon-school system appears to reach more or less 
effectively half the the children half the time. The 
State has five Normal Schools in operation and four 
more in process of organization. 


— Accurate and discriminating sense-percep- 
tions lie at the root of all education. What we 
need to ascertain is whether such perceptions can be 
developed by care and attention ; for without them, 
having eyes we see not, having ears we hear not. 
The very beginning of culture is the learning to ob- 
serve. Nature can beseen only in the lump so long as 
we ourselves remain in the lump; attention is found 
to produce a development of the sensory cells. The 
advance of a science keeps even pace with the im- 
provement of the apparatus belonging to it. Even 
where perception only is required, the same sort of 
development is necessary ; yet how little is done by 
our present systems of education to organize chil- 
dren in preparation for their possibilities. Such 
organization should be the first work of the edu- 
eator. 


BOOKS. 


Life and Letters of David Coit Scudder, Missionary 
n Southern India. By Horace E. Scuppsr. New 

York: Hurd and Houghton. 1870. 

True men of downright earnestness in character 
are somewhat scarce; or, at least, their solid good is 
so overlaid with conventionalisms, cant, or what 
not, that we find some difficulty in discovering 
them. True biographies of such men are scarcer 
still. Friendship and grief taking in hand a memoir 
are prone to such high coloring as to destroy much 
comfort in the reading, and the discount to be made 
for extravagancies leaves the record of very uncer- 
tain-value, even if it be of an exemplary man. In 
the Life and Letters of David Coit Scudder we re- 
cognize the unfolding of a true manhood in charac- 
ter, and in his biographer we find a brother of ster- 
ling good sense. The story is plainly told, or rather 
saffered to tell itself, and it is the story of a man 
strong in the sense of duty, taking a path of self- 
denial quite above the ways of worldliness, and yet 
as boy, youth and man, human enough to be within 
our comprehension and our sense of probability. 
Here is a character with whom one would wish 
American youth might largely become acquainted. 
Not that it should be set forth for imitation in de- 
tails; the life was too suddenly cut short to give 
much instruction in the conduct of good purposes 
through conflict, to a heroic termination, even if it 
were ever wise to set up our fellow-men for the 
imitation of youth. But the spirit of the man 
might well pass upon youthful readers, not to make 
‘u@m all missionaries, but to lift them from the 
low walk of self-seeking, and fire them with zeal to 
do with their might what their hands find to do, in 
the name of God for humanity. Mr. Scudder was 
born into a home of unusual pleasantness in Boston. 
Wealth, culture and a lineage of Puritan blood were 
his inheritance, while, better than all, his religious 
training was careful and judicious. It is not claimed 
that he was brilliant in intellect beyond many. 
He moved more by the heartiness of a generous 


but there was something stately in his stepping as 
ofastrong man. He brought into the joyous life of 
boyhood and into the soberer purposes of manhood 
an energy which betokened a full-blooded body, 
and a soul of too much native force to do any halt- 
ing work. One cannot but smile at his efforts in 
youth at reflection, to determine what was his creed ; 
and if\he made slow work as a dogmatist in defining 
his own beliefs, he was yet at no loss in knowing 
what it meant to work for Christ. This carried him 
away from home-associations as tenderly binding as 
any could be, to a missionary field in India. He 
sailed in March of 1861; his days were numbered in 
November, 1862, at the age of twenty-seven. The 
departure was a typical ending for such alife. He 
had undertaken a dangerous tourin the pursuit of 
lfis duty; it was the season of floods and he was 
anxious to hasten before the streams should be im- 
passable. Coming to a river already swollen, he 
trusted to a strength of muscle and skill in swim- 
ming which had never failed him before, and hastily 
attempted a crossing. But there suddenly broke 
upon him a fresh wave of inundation from above, 
which it was not in the power of any man to breast, 
and his body was carried onward forty miles down 
that Indian stream before it could be recovered. It 
was a short life indeed, but great for the inspiration 
which it affords to the young men, urging them toa 
higher order of living than now prevails, while 
there are so many drones, and do nothings,— lives 
that will sum up nothing but a string of vanities 
at the end. 

Shiloh; or Without and Within. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The religious novel—a conspicuous feature of the 

literature of ten years ago—has recently kept itself 

rather out of sight, or has changed its habiiat to the 
sequestered shades of Sunday-School libraries. Dis- 
raeli’s Lothair may perhaps be instanced as proving 
the contrary of this proposition, but that was in its 
very nature an exceptional book and one not likely 
to be labeled off under any fixed description of 
genera and species. In our home literature at all 
events, the religious or—to be more precise—the de- 
nominational work of fiction, has lately been suffi- 
ciently rare to render the appearance of Shiloha 
somewhat noticeable event. Geographically, Shiloh 
isa putative New England agricultural village pos- 
sessed of railroad intercourse with New York city. 
Thither goes Winnie Frost in summer days to tind 
rest and forgetfulness far from the weariness and 
vexations of metropolitan society. As needs must 
be Shiloh has an Episcopal church, suffering from 
material and spiritual decay. The subject of anew 
rector soon perplexes the community, and with it 
come the question of ways and means, dubious dis- 
cussions as to salary, a Dorcas or other Sewing So- 
ciety and various other agitations of Episcopal 
complexion. Properly Shiloh is therefore a ** Church’”’ 
book, with an object—the object being to defehd 
the clergy, and to urge poor parishes to depend upon 
themselves rather than on a missionary and susten- 
tation-fund. Outside of this central idea there is 

‘something of plot and pathos, of love-making, and 

lovers’ quarrels duly healed at end. The history of 

a rural infidel is told. Indeed a wast number of 

things are told, always in bright language, with 

dashes of humor, and sparkling thought; but sub- 
ject to a certain confusion which sometimes makes 
it necessary for the reader to be a great deal more 
attentive than one likes to be when perusing a novel. 

One cause of this is that the story isin the form of 

letters or diary. The principal reason, however, is 

a metaphysical freak of the author, which leads her 

to personify the good and evil elements of the hu- 

man will as ‘‘ Bona”’ and “ Mala;’’ these two occupy- 
ing quite as prominent a place in the narrative as do 

Miss Rust, or Uncle True or Mr. Taylor, or Mr. War- 

ren or any other of the numerous real characters. 

Despite these annoying features, the novel has great 

attractiveness. Its pictures of New England life 

and people are singularly faithful. Nothing could 
well be more affecting than the story of Maggie 

Warren’s death bed. The author has a fine artist- 

feeling which displays itself unostentatiously but 

with a pervading and delightful presence. The 

“Church ”’ element of the book is also a source of 

no inconsiderable entertainment. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. A Revised Text 
with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By 
J. Ligutroot, D.D. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 
1870. 

Dr. Lightfoot’s work is at once a treatise and a 
commentary. It is a volume of nearly 400 pages. 
Of these less than 100 are devoted to notes on the 
Epistle itself. The rest is taken up with preliminary 
dissertations and more elaborate discussions of par- 
ticular questions raised by the Epistle. There is 
first an extended introduction on the date, genuine- 
ness, character and contents of the Epistle, and the 
Churches to whom it was addressed. Then follow 
dissertations on these disputed topics: Were the Gal- 
atians Celts or Teutons?—The Brethren of the 
Lord; and the Relations of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians in the early Church. Then follow the 
annotations proper, which are upon the Greek text. 
Finally are grouped together some more extended 
discussions: of doubtful points whose elaborate 
treatment would encumber the notes over-much. 
Dr. Lightfoot exercises the scholar’s privilege of 
varying from the Textus Receptus, and generally 
gives in the notes some intimation of the reesons for 
the variation. As a treatise on the Epistle to the 
Galatians we know of nothing so elaborately com- 
plete, The notes are midway between those of El- 
licott and Alford, being somewhat less microscopic 
than those of the former, and not as practically 
useful as those of the latter. The dissertations are 
erudite and elaborate,—indeed too much so. They 
are neither characterized by that terseness and con- 
densation which make the Prolegomena of Alford 
so incomparably valuable to the student, nor by 
that richness of diction and that fullness of feeling 
which justify the more free and flowing style of 
Dean Stanley’s Commentary on the Corinthians. If 
Dr. Lightfoot were to boil down his introductory 
dissertations, omitting nothing but condensing 


By W. M.L. Jay. 
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mueh, till they oecupied halftheir present space, 


nature, than by the calmer processes of reflection, | they would be twice as useful. 





As it is, his treatise 
work of its kind in 
.stie to the Galatians. 


is probably the most complete 
the English language, on the E, 
The Scripture Doctrine of ti Person of Christ. 

Freely translated from the ¢ vin of W. F. Gess, 

with many additions. By J. A. REUBELT, D. D. 

Andover: W. F. Draper. i.i\'. 

This book is written in thui style of mediwval 
theology which happily for tie Ciuristian Church is 
giving way before more correci because more modest 
conceptions of the power of tiie iuwan mind and 
the limits of religious thought. Tie author, discus- 
sing the Person of Christ, unc rta .cs iv give a full 
measurement to his character uud work, to show his 
relation to the Father, to explain how the human 
and divine merged in the one person Jesus Christ, 
&ec. He explains very fully, for example, how cer- 
tain received theories of the Lncarnation are logically 
inconceivable or at least certainly incorrect, and 
substitutes another, which his next opponent will be 
sure to overset as deftly as he has those which have 
gone before. Tried by the ordinary theological 
standards, the treatise must be regarded as a valu- 
able work. It-is certainly painstaking, thoughtful, 
independent, and based upon Scripture. But we 
are glad to believe that in this country the Church 
is coming to regard theology more as an experience 
than as a science, and to believe that Christ is to 
be known, and loved, and honored as a personal 
friend, not as the personification of an ecclesiastical 
dogma,—that it turns away more and more from 
such purely scholastic treatises as this, to that Apos- 
tolic method of dealing with the Person of Christ 
which reverences him too highly in all his beneficent 
offices and all his tender and loving characteristics 
to resurrect his dead body for the purpose of a 
coldly critical anatomical examination of its vari- 
ous parts. 

BRIEF NOTICES. 

Garstang Grange. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 
(Philadelphia : T. B. Peterson & Brothers.) Mr. 
Adolphus Trollope evidently congratulates him- 
self upon having selected an unusual and effective 
name for the old English family on which the 
interest of his novel centers, and he seems to have 
an especial delight in persistently discharging 
Garstang at his readers from a skillfully contrived 
ambuscade of vowel sounds, across which the twang 
of its final consonants breaks like the stroke of the 
chapel bell on the morning dreams of a college 
student. For instance we find these two sentences 
within a dozen lines of one another. ‘“ However, 
Garstang was Garstang of Garstang yet, the name 
sounded well and its owners/were not less proud of 
it,” etc. ‘“‘Common fame declared that Garstang 
had been Garstang gf Garstang before the patri- 
cian Artingales had ever been heard of in the land.” 
We cannot rid ourselves of a feeling that the author 
is talking about some kind of wild horses when he 
mentions “the Garstangs,”’ but for all that, 
one becomes deeply interested in the peculiar 
and original cast of the plot which rises to a sensa- 
tional pitch before the close. It is unusual for the 
hero of a novel to come to an untimely end at an 
early stage of the story ; it is unusual for a sister to 
cause her brother to be hung, and very unusual for 
her to effect so dire an event by testifying that he 
uttered certain words in earnest, which were really 
spoken in jest; but these are only a few of the 
peculiarities of this book, and they are worked up 
with genuine power into a story which is to say the 
least very readable, and quite as deserving of popu- 
larity as are any of the numerous fictions which the 
literary genius of the Trollopes has produced. 

Physics and Physiology of Spiritualism. By 
William A. Hammond, M.D. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) However sceptical Dr. Hammond may 
be of the actual facts of Spiritualism, he is clearly 
indisposed to relegate those facts to the sphere of 
invariable and intentional fraud. That some of the 
phenomena are simple legerdemain and that among 
Spiritualists there are professional tricksters, he un- 
doubtedly believes. But, in general, he finds the 
trances and mysteries of ordinary mediums simply 
proofs of disordered and abnormal mental condi- 
tions. This thesis he maintains with great wealth of 
illustration, the fruit of a large and infelligent 
reading of obscure medical authorities. His analysis 
of the miraculous qualities attributed to medizval 
saints, and of the curious facts in the Salem witch- 
craft is of exceeding interest. The book, though 
thoroughly scientific, is written for the great public, 
and requires no technical knowledge for its com- 
prehension. To any reader, with even the vaguest 
liking for the study of those subtle mental condi- 
tionsin that strange border land between the sane 
and the insane, this little brochure will prove ex- 
tremely fascinating. 


Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice. Edited by 
William J. Rolfe, (New York : Harper & Bros.) This is 
a neatly printed, handy volume, admirably adapted 
for lecture-room use. Mr. Rolfe has apparently 
been judicious in his choice of text, and has been 
not less happy in the very few expurgations which 
the play required. The drama is prefaced with an 
historical account, and selections from the critical 
comments of Schlegel, Mrs. Jameson, Hudson and 
White. The appendix contains copious notes, de- 
signed to render the same assistance to an English 
student that academical editions of Homer, 
Eschylus, or Virgil, furnish the Latin classes. A 
portrait of the great dramatist, with local sketches 
of Stratford, add to the value of the volume. We 
need not say—since it has been already and with 
iteration said before in these columns—that the 
critical study of English in the manner suggested 
in Mr. Rolfe’s preface is an absolute modern neces- 
sity. Certainly we wish the editor all success. 

The Colloquies of Edward Osborne, Citizen and 
Clothworker of London. By Ye Author of Mary 
Powell, (New York » Kilbourne & Tompkins.) This 
quaint and delightful little book describes the cus- 
toms, opinions and everyday life of the Stuart 
and Elizabethan era as though written by the hand 
of a contempory. As an attempt to bring the 
reader of the present day into actual contact with 
the busy daily existenee—with the men and women 





of another age, this story has few if any equals. 
Asin Mary Powell, there is such a stamp of reality 
on the whole narrative that to think of our beloved 
friends of an hour as mere fiction is a positive pain. 
There is something indescribably nafve and fresh 
and pure in every touch of this gifted author’s pen. 


The Social Stage. By George M. Baker, (Boston: 
Lee & Shephard.) A collection of draimas, bur- 
lesques, etc., for private theatricals and school en- 
tertainments. Two or three of tie plays, such 
as A Little More Cider and The Last Loaf, are very 
good in situation and opportunities for the amateur 
low-comedian. Lightfoot’s Pilgrimage also might 
be graceful and pretty for a school-girl féte; but 
the more important burlesques are rather coarse, 
while the puns are too decidedly local in their char- 
acter to be thoroughly appreciated by the non- 
Boston spectator. To one unacquainted with the 
deliciousness of Southmayd’s confectionery, or the 
peculiar industry of Saugus, the most pungent of 
the author’s jokes would be lost. 


MUSIC, 

New York has not been favored this season 
with its usual abundance of musical cut@ri ainiment, 
although there have been the regular Philharmonics 
both here and in Brooklyn (which is New York ex- 
cept in government) the various organ concerts at 
Association Hall and in the Plymouth and Taber- 
nacle Churches of Brooklyn, and a few concerts out 
of these ordinary courses. 


The last New York Philharmonic was nota great 
success, a good audience beiug wearied witha heavy 
programme. Rubinstein’s Ocean symphony is a de- 
sert of musical erudition and skill, with bere and 
there a suggestion of some greater master but no 
touch of originality or real power. Mr. Richard 
Hoffman’s execution of Beethoven's fine Concerto in 
C, with Moscheles’ Cadenza added, was in that 
pianist’s best and most perfect style, and, with his 
subsequent performance of the Barcarole from 
Benne@’s /ourth Concerto, was decidedly the redeem- 
ing feature of theconcert. The Anacreon overture 
aud Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas completed a pro- 
gramme, not bad in its separate elements so much as 
badly selected and arranged. The next concert 
offers Mozart’s great Symphony in C Major, Gold- 
mark’s Sacuntala overture, already welcomed this 
year in Brooklyn, and a Scherzo and Finale from 
Schumann. 


The next Brooklyn Philharmonic takes place on 
Saturday evening of this week, preceded by the full 
rehearsal on Wednesday afternoon. The selections 
are Schubert’s delicious Symphony in C Major, 
Spohr’s Jessonda overture—a perfect dream of sweet 
music—and Lindpainter’s new overture Guerriere. 
This last is stirring and war-like enough even for 
these warring times. Madame Gazzaniga is the vo- 
culist. 


The Plymouth Organ Concert for next Saturday 
ailernoon offers Mr. George F. Bristow as organist, 
aud Miss Antoinette Sterling, vocalist. 


We have reserved to the last, what will be to 
musical enthusiasts the very best, ‘Theodore Thomas’s 
two Symphony Sotrées, on the evenings of Friday 
the 27th and Saturday the 28th, that is, this week, at 
Stcinway Hall. No vocal music, but purely in- 
strumental concerts, arranged with Mr. Thomas’s 
faultless taste and performed by his unsurpassed or- 
chestra:—we use these epithets upon consideration, 
knowing that New York people have never had in 
their own city and have never heard in their foreign 
wanderings any better balanced concerts or better 
trained players than Theodore Thomas offers to his 
audiences. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


G. P. PUTNAM & Co,, New York.—The Suitors. 
the French of Racine. . By Irving Brown. Price $1.00. The 
Student’s Own Speaker. By Paul Reeves, Price 70 cts. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York.—Progpessive French Reader. By 
Prof. Ferdinand Bécher. A Second French; Reader. By L. 
Pylodet. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION, R.C.A., New York.— Within Sea Walls ; 
or, How the Dutch Kept the Faith. Price $1.00. . 
CLAXTON REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia.—The Two 

Consctences. The Moral Law and The Witness. 


J.B. Lipprycotr & Oo., Philadelphia.—Sergeant Athine: a 1@le 
of Adventure. By an Officer of the United States Army. The 
Miracles of Our Lord. By George Macdonald, LL.D. (Illus- 
trated). Steps Upward. By Mrs. Francis Dana Gage. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Boston.—Birth and Hducation, By Marie Sophie 
Schwartz. From the Swedish. The Young Pioneers. By Dr. 
C. H. Pearson (Frontier Series). Lost and Saved. By the Hon 
Mrs. Norton. 

MACMILLAN & Co., London and New York.—st. Franeie of Assisi. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. Stories About. By Lady Barker (Illus- 
trated). When I Was a Little Girl. By the Author of St 
Olaves. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, New York.—Gina’s Baby: His 
Birth and Other Misfortunes. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.—Lows the Fourteenth. By J. 
8.C. Abbott. A German Reader. By !’rof. Geo. F. Comfort. 
A Siren. By T.A. Trollope. Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
Edited by William J. Rolfe. 


. APPLETON ‘& Co., New York. Life and Nature Under the 
Tropics. By H.M.and P.V.N.Myers. Body and Mind. By 
Prof. Henry Maudsley. 


A.D. F. RANDOLPH, New York. 
Rev. 8. McCall. Priee 71 cts. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., New York.—The Life and Times of 
John Wesley. Vol. I. By the Rev. L. Tyerman. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton.) Clementine’s and The Apostolic Consti- 
tution (Ante-Nicene Christian Library—Edinburgh; T. & T. 
Clark). The Writings of Tertullian. Vol. Ill. (Edinburgh : 
{. & T. Clark).. The Tripartite Nature of Man. By the Rev. J 
B. Heard. Price $3. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark). The Lead- 
ing Christian Evidence. By Gilbert Wardlaw, M.A. Price 
$2.25. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark). 

A.S. BARNES & CO., New York.—Fourteen Weeks in Geology. By 
J, Dorman Steele. Price $1.75. 

T. B. PBTERSON & Co., Philadelphia.—Hide and Seek. By Wilkie 
Collins. Price 75 ots. 

WORTHINGTON, DUSTIN & Co., Hartford, Ct.—The Comprehencive 
and Self-Interpreting Family Bible. Edited by Prof. Calvin B. 
Stowe. (Advance sheets.) 


Translated from 


Oultwre and the Gespel. By the 


Eclectic Engineering, Demorest’s Monthly, Seribner’s Monthly, 
The Galawy. New York.—The North American Review, The Atlantic 
Monthly, Our Young Folks, Boston.—Good Worgs, Good Words for 
the Young, Sunday Magazine, The Baptist Quarterly, LAppincott’s 
Mayazine, Philadelphia.—Congregational Review, Chicago; The 
American Naturalist, Salem, Mass.; The Southern Review, Balti- 
more; The Bibliotheca Sacra, Andover. 
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THE CHURCH OF 1HE FUILURE. 

a EN are no longer seeking an Elixir of Life, 
LL nor searching for the Philosopher’s Stone. 
A few are yet studying the Quadrature of the Cir- 
cle, and here and there is an inventor of Perpet- 
ual Motion. But in these days, anew puzzle occu- 
nies men’s thoughts, namely: The Church of the 
Suture. Will there be one? What will be its 
‘orm? What will be its doctrines? 

It is amusing to see how the several speculators 
1eproduce their own special sectarian bias in their 
portraiture of the future Church. High Church- 
ten who believe that God clothes religion with 
definite institutions, have no more trouble about 
the form of the Church two thousand years hence, 
than about what willbe the form of man’s body. To 
chem, it will be just what itis now. When these 
‘ortunate Churchmen lift their glass upon the 
‘uture, they behold the air full of bishops, and the 
‘‘hurch bepeath them glowing with resplendent 
‘itual. The Church of the Future, to all such, is 
not to bea development, but simply an extension, 
of the Church of the Present. 

But the great body of Christians seem disposed 
to believe that important changes may take place 
inthe Church of the Future; that many things 
now in vogue may be given up, and many things 
:dded, not now in use. But every one thinks it 
tikely or certain that his beloved ordinance, form, 
or doctrine, will be laid as a corner-stone in the 
coming edifice. 

Now we do not think that Christian thinkers are 
«ma condition to render any account, even a guess, 
of the external life of the ideal Church of the Fu- 
tare. It is enough that we believe in the inde- 
»tructibility of Christianity. If it were an artifi- 
vial system it might change. But it is the pro- 
‘oundest revelation of that which is Divine in 
nature. It existed before Christ’s advent. Itwas 
not all revealed at his ascension. Christ, as God 
manifest in human flesh, gathered in his hand the 
threads of all moral truths made known before ; 
nnd all moral truths which shall be made known, 
till the final consummation, run back to his hand. 
He is the Author and Finisher of universal faith: 
fut not by any process of philosophical statement; 
not by the delivery of a symmetrical system, em- 
bracing the whole of truth. Christ’s method of 
vevealing truth is yet hardly appreciated. Christ 
meuleated right living as the method of coming at 
«tivine revelations. He would set the world to liv- 
jing aright. Out of that would come moral insight, 
juspiration, the knowledge of God. All the fruit 
of right living through ages becomes a part of 
‘‘hristianity. Christianity is the name not only of 
the seed-forms of truth planted in the early day, 
tratof all the true developments and normal fruits 
of those seed-forms, as weil. 

It is this power of life in religion, its developing 
force and fruitfulness, that make it impossible to 
predict its external form, or its philosophical for- 
mulex. Paul distinctly affirms that his view of 
«Christianity was partial and fragmentary. (1 Cor. 
i$: 9-8.) Our ageis not yet ripe enough to make 
itp this deficiency. 

If to Christianity belongs every truth relating to 
ian, and every truth relating to God, then we 
ust wait for along time before any fina! state- 
«ent of it as a philosophy can be made. It can be 
saught as a life, without being understood as a 
philosophy. When we have reached a true mental 





philosophy we shall have a safe foundation on | 
which to begin to build a science of morals, of | 
government, and se of theology. Until then we | 
are partialists. We build of gold, iron,and clay. | 

One eannot but be struck with the difference of | 
feeling, who goes from modern speculation to the 
New Testament. We are allasking afterthe bodily | 
Church, the dogmatic forms, the physical order | 
and management. But, rising to a higher view, | 
the holy men of old, saw the purely spiritual | 
and moral attributes. To them it was that king- | 
dom in which dwelleth righteousness. 

The Church of the Future is to be that Church | 
which shall be full of the fruits of the Spirit. Here | 
are its notes: “ Love, Joy, Peace, Long-suffering, | 
Gentleness, Goodness, Faith, Meekness, Temper- | 
ance” (self-control). 

Whether the Future Church will ordain by Bish- 
ops, worship by the Ritual of England or Rome, 
baptize by immersion, keep the first or the seventh 
day of the week, believe in this or that theological 
puzzle,—no one knows, and no one ought much 
to care. If the Church of the Future is to 
be better thanthe Church of the Past, we must 
look to the fruits which it shall bear. When Love | 
shall have had a perfect sway for generations 1n | 
the souls of men, it will not be surprising if men 
find something higher for belief than mere intel- 
lectual doctrine ; if they drop the helps in their 
manhood which were useful in their infancy, if 
they care more for holiness than for ecclesiastical 
patterns or theories of doctrine. 








COUNT GASPARINS PROJECT OF 
PEACE. 


NHE readers of the Christian Union will not 
have forgotten the vigorous protest which 
Count Gasparin made against the declaration of 
war by the French government. His prognostica- 
tions of disaster to France from a war 80 cause- 
less, and so wicked, have been more than verified 
in the result; and now he again comes forward 
with a basis of peace, which deserves the serious 
consideration of the belligerents and of the Euro- 
pean powers. 

The personal position of Count Gasparin toward 
his country is somewhat isolated and anomalous. 
Believing a constitutional monarchy to be the best 
government for France, and having been officially 
connected with the government of Louis Philippe, 
when the Republic came up in 1848, he retired from 
political life ; but the usurpation of Louis Napo- 
leon so outraged his sense of justice and honor, 
and his liberal sentiments, that his voice and pen 
could not keep silence, and being restrained at 
Paris in the utterance of his views upon civil and 
religious liberty, he took refuge in Switzerland, 
which has been for twenty years hishome. There, 
in his charming retreat at Vaileyres, prés Orbe, in 
the Canton de Vaud, he devotes himself to the 
study of questions affecting the welfare of society, 
both in Church and State, giving forth his opin- 
ions in occasional pamphlets and volumes, or at 
séances held in the neighboring cities of Lausanne 
and Neuchatel, or at Geneva—where he resides 
during the winter. Thus he is a potent member 
of the Fourth Estate, and contributes largely to 
the formation of that public opinion, which is a 
growing power in European affairs. The purity 
and benevolence of his life, the sincerity of his 
Christian philanthropy, the sagacity of his judg- 
ment, and the vigor and good temper of his dis- 
cussions, entitle his political suggestions to a 
respectful hearing. 


His recent brochure is called La République Neu- 
tre @ Alsace, and this title announces his project of 
peace—the erection of Alsace into a neutral Re- 
public—Count Gasparin sees distinctly that the 
annexation of Alsace to Germany would bea con- 
stant provocative to war; fomenting im France 
the spirit of revenge for wounded pride, and ren- 
dering the Alsatians themselves restive under a 
government imposed upon them by arms. On the 
other hand he recognizes the necessity of guaran- 
teeing the future peace of Germany by protecting 
her frontier against precipitate invasion from 
France. He proposes to compromise these con- 
flicting interests by leaving Lorraine to France, 
with the exception of the German-speaking dis- 
trict ; to raze all the fortresses of both Alsace and 
Lorraine, and to constitute of Alsace a neutralized 
zone between two great rival powers. Germany 
would thus obtain the security of her frontier; 
and at the same time France would make the sac- 
rifice of a province, as the penalty of causing the 
war, yet without sacrificing her honor or causing 
too great a disturbance of the national equili- 
brium. 

He argues that:the first interest of France is to 
preserve her honor ; that neither the loss of terri- 
tory, of fortresses, of cities, nor repeated disasters 
in the field, can destroy a great and free people, 
and that the national spirit of France will yet re- 
assert itself for the national honor. Hence, if the 
Prussians should take Paris, and then retire upon 
the quadrilateral of Metz, Strasbourg, Belfort, and 
the Vosges, there would cither be another great 
war as soon as France could recuperate herself, or 
a running warfare for mutual destruction. Peace 
is essential to the freedom and the development of 
France, but there could be no peace while a rank- 
ling wound was left in her honor. 

On the other hand he argues that by appropria- 
ting Alsace by right of conquest, Germany would 
abandon the dignity of her position thronghout the 
war, and turn against her the public opinion of 





Europe, while she would nurse in France the spirit 


| of revenge. But by showing that she seeks not 
territorial aggrandizement but security for inter- 
nal development, by pursuing a pacific and gener- 
ous policy, she would command the respect of 
Europe, and guard her own frontier. 

The interests of Europe require that France 
shall not become too weak nor Germany too great, 
and that there shall not be side by side two pow- 
erful and irreconcilable nations. Count Gasparin 
pictures the beauty and glory of his proposed Re- 
public, in its internal peace and prosperity, and in 


its noble office as a “boulevard of Peace” for cen- 


tral Europe. All this is enforced with fervid elo- 
quence, and with noble appeals to the loftiest 
sentiments. 

But the weak point in this measure is that the 
position of petty States in Europe is becoming 
more and more precarious ; that a Republic would 
be a source of jealousy to neighboring monarchies, 
and perhaps the seed-plot of revolutions; that 
such a Republic would soon unite itself to the 
greater Republic of France, and so involve Germa- 
ny, and perhaps all Europe in a war for treaties. 
These points Count Gasparin’s pamphlet does not 


| meet. 





THAT FENCE 


C) Baptist brethren, the New York Exam- 

iner and Chronicle and the Philadelphia 
National Baptist, have responded at some length 
to our remarks on Dr. Kendrick’s views of 
the Communion question. Both have mis- 
taken our position—doubtless from some rhe- 
torical infelicity of our own—and so have in- 
flicted upon us a world of sound lecturing, which 
it is to be hoped may fall, through some good 
Providence, upon the head of the right sinner, and 
thus be not utterly thrown away. Both assume 
that we have admitted a clear and unmistakable 
edict of the Lord Jesus Christ for “restricted 
communion,” and then advocated disobedience, on 
the ground that if the Lord were now to come, he 
would alter or abolish the original command! The 
Examiner even goes so far as to say: “ He admits, 
in almost so many words, that there was but one 
mode of baptism in the Apostolic age.” Either our 
neighbor or we must be in a state of hopeless 
mental confusion about this. We said nothing 
whatever of the mode of baptism; and certainly 
never intended to admit.the existence of a positive 
ordinance of the Saviour, fixing a connection and 
order between Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
As we hold quite as firmly as anybody to keeping 
the commandments, this would have been to yield 
the question. 

It is very easy to substitute our own “infer- 
ences” for the word of the Lord, and then the 
coast is clear for any amount of harangue on the 
importance of strict construction and unvarying 
obedience. The maxim of Dr. Holmes’s Deacon, 
“Logic is logic, that’s all I say,” is with some 
honest people only one degree less potent than 
Holy Writ. The real position of our brethren, it 
appears to us, is stated in this very number of the 
Examiner, in the language of a correspondent, 
who says, in answer to Dr. Caswell’s demand for 
a Divine direction on this subject, “ Are we not 
bound as much by legitimate inferences from the 
words of Jesus, as by our Lord’s positive com- 
mands?” It is in those two italicised words that 
all the mischief lies. We reply to this inquiry, 
“ You are certainly bound by your own legitimate 
inferences from the words of Jesus; but you are 
not at liberty to set up those inferences as a rule 
to others who honestly differ from you, and 
then treat them as though they had disobeyed the 
voice of God. 

But we do not intend to dwell on the polemic 
aspects of this subject. Controversy is never, in 
our judgment, the best means of promoting truth, 
and in this instance it has a special tendency to 

produce unwholesome results. One thing, how- 
ever, we desire to say; one thing, which sometimes, 
in the confusion of many words, is liable to be for- 
gotten. Wedonot charge upon our Baptist breth- 
ren any narrowness or unloveliness of spirit. That 
sensitiveness of conscience on the subject of an 
outward ordinance which forbids them to accept 
the sincere obedience of an acknowledged disciple 
as a virtual obedience for all purposes of Christian 
or Church fellowship, and so erects between the 
different branches of the great family a barrier 
which is in various ways injurious to the common 
cause, we cannot but regard as unfortunate. But, 
while it is regarded as a conscientious scruple, it 
must be treated as such. The Baptists are not de- 
ficient in aspirations toward a true unity among 
Christians, and their piety can be safely trusted 
to deal with the whole question among ourselves. 
We propose to let them do it ; and are not desir- 
ous to hasten the natural progress of things by 
any outside pressure. There are some who are 
“bound to have peace in the family, if they have 
to fight for it,” but we do not belong to that 
branch of the militant church. The whole tend- 
ency of the age appears to us to be against this 
“dividing dogma” of our brethren’s creed, and 
the occasional outbreaks of discussion in their 
ranks are, to our apprehension, the signs of ‘that 
coming upheaval which is to sweep away all these 
distinctions intothe Limbo of Ecclesiastical Lum- 
ber, where they belong. But even if we are mis- 
taken, and the old close-communion barricade is 
to bristle up and frown on through countless ages, 
it makes no difference. We shall still insist upon 
regarding it as a comparatively unimportant 
thing ; we shall continue to love our Baptist breth- 
ren as well asif they possessed our transcendently 


superior intelligence and piety, and find means 
to shake hands over the pick-a-pales and to kiss 
through the knot-holes. 


Ba 
A PROTESTER, THOUGH NOT A 
PROTESTANT. 


T is not for us to declare that the principles 

_ and polity of the Roman Catholic Church are 
necessarily inconsistent with those rights of self- 
government and free conscience, which are politi- 
cal and religious axioms in America. Both cour- 
tesy and candor impel us rather to take everybody 
upon his own showing, until events that cannot 
equivocate convict him of inconsistency. Our 
Catholic friends are lowd and universal in general 
disclaimers of those politico-religious heresies, 
which would bring upon their Church the animad- 
versions or suspicions of all true Republicans. 
But how do these fair professions stand the tests 
that develope denominational selfishness? You 
find that Church, to day, almost unanimous in 
demanding that the great right of a people to 
choose its own rulers should give way before the 
prerogative of the Pope. Why? Because he is 
| the special representative of Almighty God, and 
;80 must of necessity be regarded as outside of all 
human rule. This view imposes upon every Ameri- 
ean Catholic the obligation to preach, plot, pay 
and pray against the political autonomy of the 
people of Rome. Now, this may or not be good 
Catholicism, but surely it is not consistent with 
the Declaration of Independence,*which includes 
Popes as well as Kings in the “all men,” to whom 
its doctrines are applied. 

But, it may be said, these are only the views of 
a party in the Church; there are others, whose 
sounder utterances vindicate her claim to be the 
great instrument of human happiness and human 
progress. And thisis true. We have hereamong 
us a notable example. While the great majority 
of our Catholic community seems to have gone 
wild in advocacy of the temporal power of the 
Pope—a question on which we had a right to ex- 
pect an almost unanimous verdict exactly the oth- 
er way—one brave priest (Father Thomas Farrell, 
Pastor of St. Joseph’s church in this city), has the 
courage and the consistency to set up in opposi- 
tion his loud and certain No. The story goes that 
when the Protest against giving a constitutional 
government to the people of Rome was put into 
the hands of the Catholic clergy of this city, in or- 
der to obtam for it the signatures of their flocks, 
he declined to read it from his pulpit. Another 
priest read it, after which Father Farrell said to 
the congregation, “ You have heard the paper read; 
such of you as approve it have the opportunity ef 
signing it. I shall not.” Be this as it may, we 
have the sure record of this clergyman’s opinion, 
in his letter to the Committee of the Italian-Unity 
meeting, recently held in the Aeademy of Music. 
In that frank and explicit document we find the 
following expressions, which have the genuine 
ring : 

“ According to the old theory and practice of European na- 
tions, people may be given and taken away without tbeir consent. 
All that must be changed before the people can be conte nted, 
They mustown themselves.” 

And again : 


“The people of the old world don’t understand what equality 
before the law means; for, if they did, they would soon get rid 
of aristocracy by inheritance or patent, which, like caste, isthe 
greatest curse of the world. The people, too, of every country 
and of every creed, have so long been persecuted on account ef 
religion that they do not understand our theory end our practice 
of civil and religious liberty. When they come to understand 
and practice it the world over, one of the great causes of human 
misery and oppression will be removed forever,” &c. 


We could not ask more, but should we be satisfied 
with less, from any man who claims to be a true 
and loyal citizen of this country? Certainly not, 
and the leaders of the American Catholic Church 
are not going to be so foolish as to repudiate these’ 
doctrines, at least, not yet. How then do they re- 
concile them with the position and practices of 
that Church at home and abroad? By the simple 
expedients of exception and modification. All men 
have a right to self-government, except the people 
of Rome. All men are equal before the law, except 
the Holy Father, the Bishop of Bishops, the Vice- 
gerent of God on earth, &., &c. All men should 
enjoy religious, as well as civil, liberty, except —— 
but here let a recent and unquestionable authority 
speak. In resisting the assumption of the Protes- 
tants that “Catholics, if they ever get control of 
the civil power, will use it to coerce all dissidents 
into conformity with their Church,” the New York 
Tablet says: 

* It is a well-known principle of the Church that the acceptance 
of the faith is voluntary; consequently, no one. can be coerced 
into receiving it. She undoubtedly holds that they who have 
received the faith in baptism, are bound and may be compelled, to 
keep it ; but this applies, practically, only to the generation that 
breaks away from the unity of the faith; not to those who have 
never held that unity, who have never been in the Catholic com- 
munition, but have simply followed the teaching of their fathers, 
and adhered to the errors in which they have been reared.” 

Here, then, comes the inevitable exception; and . 
American Protestants are bidden to be at rest, in- 
asmuch as it is to the American Catholic only that 
the rights of conscience are to be denied, when, in 
the “good time coming,” the Church shall have at- 
tained the power to manipulate tlie laws. Will 
sectaries never rise to the conception of a patriot- 
ism and a Christianity which stand for the rights 
of all men, without reference to the party to which 
they belong ? 

But with respect to all these questions, the good 
priest of St. Joseph’s occupies definitely what 
has always been regarded as American ground. 
How long will he be permitted to maintain his po- 
sition? “A difference of opinion on the Temporal 
Power,” we have recently heard from high authori- 
ty, “is not allowed in the Chureh.”, And when we 
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think of the fate of all the brave souls that have 
ever foun’ their consciences confronted with the 
ecclesi: stical dicta of that body ; when we think 
of Luther and Pascal, and Lacordaire, and Hya- 
cinthe, and of the University Professors of Bonn 
and Munich who are now paying the penalty of the 
legitimate employment of their reasoning facul- 
ties, we cannot be very sanguine that our latest 
protester will continue at once firm and unmolested 
in his manly attitude. ; 





CHINA TO CHRISTENDOM. 

UST at the time that Mr. Burlingame was, in 
e) good faith, representing to the civilized world 
that China desired admission into the “ comity of 
nations,” and was ready to welcome the arts and 
civilization of the West, a pamphlet, not less ex- 
traordinary in its singular obscenity and vijlainy 
than in the widespread belief accorded to its 
statements, was published by an unknown author 
in the north of China. This pamphlet, of which a 
translation executed by the American missionaries 
at Teng-Chow has just come into our hands, has, 
it appears, been for the last two or three years care- 
fully circulated by the petty officials of the north- 
ern provinces amongst the natives of their respec- 
tive districts, with strict injunctions to keep its 
appearance a secret from the native Christians, 
against whose supposed practices and tenets it was 
chiefly aimed. So successful was this effort to poi- 
son the Chinese mind against Christians and for- 
eigners generally, and so secretly was its circula- 
tion effected, that the existence of such a produc- 
tion was unknown to those chiefly interested until 
the commencement of last yew. Shortly after its 
discovery occurred the lamentable riot in which 
the members of the Sisterhood of Mercy, the 
French Consul, and many other foreigners resi- 
dent at Tientsing perished under conditions of 
the most revolting cruelty. Under these circum- 
stances the reverend gentlemen, into whose hands 
a copy of the pamphlet in question had fallen, con- 
ceived it to be their duty to translate and cir- 
culate it, that the foreign public might be en- 
abled to judge of the animus which prompted 


those outrages upon humanity and civilization for. 


which China has become so unhappily notorious. 
Horrible and disgusting as is the language it was 
necessary to use in rendering the original, the 
translators have undoubtedly done good service in 
giving their work to the public. To “see ourselves 
as others see us” is sometimes useful. In this case 
a total change of the policy of civilized nations 
with China will, in all probability, result from the 
experiment. 

The work may be roughly divided into two parts 
—the one comprising “a collection of facts respett- 
ing the false religion of the Lord of Heaven,” with 
evidence in support of its charges from the Chinese 
historical records; and the other, an essay in two 
chapters, entitled “ Deathblow to Corrupt Doc- 
trines,” in which the author, a Mohammedan, who 
flourished some two hundred years ago, argues 
with considerable ability against the truths of 
Christianity. Into thedetails given by the modern 
editor in his “ facts” and “evidence,” it is utterly 
impossible to followhim. It can only be said that 
every crime that the vilest imagination can con- 
ceive is charged against the professors of Chris- 
tianity. 

The translators remark that “It may seem to 
some * * * that its excesses are its own refu- 
tation.” But they add an opinion, to which their 
experience in China gives much weight, that 
“nearly all (the Chinese) who read this book will 
believe it.” Such, too, appears to be the opinion 
of the best authorities we are able to consult. The 
foreign press, private correspondents and recent 
residents in China indorse that view, and we can 
but most unwillingly accept it. 

We shall not further enlarge upon the nature of 
charges which our remarks have shown to be ab- 
solutely unquotable. Their publication, however, 
raises an important question as to the good faith 
of Chinese official declarations regarding freedom 
of religious belief. Had the pamphlet under no- 
tice been simply circulated by the large and influ- 
ential party known to be opposed from motives 
of self-interest to foreign intercourse, its distri- 
bution, injurious as it might be, would possess 
rather social than politieal significance. But the 
translators tell us (and they italicize the statement) 
that in every case in which it has been heard of, 
“the parties possessing it have asserted that it 
was obtained from the yanrun ” (official mandarin 
residence) and that the very copy they have trans- 
lated came from the yamun at Chi-hia. With this 
fact before us what are we to think of a govern- 
meat which pleads as an excuse for such outrages 
as have occurred at Canton, Swatou, Formosa, 
Toochou, Hankon, Kewkeang and Tientsing, that 
it “cannot control the people ”? It would indeed be 
bad policy to aid the spread of Christianity by the 
“inevitable gunboat.” But there is a difference 
between this and calling to account a government 
whose agents and employés circulate foul libels 
respecting foreigners and Christians, while pro- 
fessing to grant them perfect toleration. To over- 
look’such action is the surest way of encouraging 
its authers in a course which sooner or later must 
invelve them in war with nations stronger. than 
themselves. In the interests of peace immediate 
steps shoukd be taken by all foreign representa- 
tives in concert to insure the discontinuance of 
conduct so false and discreditable. More than our 
friendly commercial relations with China are at 
stake. The prosperity of our missions and the 





actual, if long delayed, evangelization of the 
human raee owning the sway of a single Monarch, 
are concerned, Let us hope that sensible diplo- 
maey will be equal to the occasion. 

Even in a purely secular aspect, however, the 
publication under notice demands attention. To 
again quote the translators, “It is directed against 
foreigners generally, and all intercourse with 
them, social, commercial, and national.” Apart 
from the high claims of religion there are, there- 
fore, reasons sufficient to justify strong remon- 
strance with the Chinese government in simple 
justice to our fellow-citizens resident in that 
country. We can but reiterate our thanks to the 
translators who, in the performance of a most 
disagreeable task, have so thoroughly demon- 
strated the necessity of our own and other foreign 
governments taking action in the matter. 





Tue CoLtorep CapEet.—The verdict of the court- 
martial in the case of cadet Smith having not yet 
been made public, we have at present no opinion 
to express as to the cadet’s guilt or innocence of 
the offense charged against him. But we have a 
very decided opinion as to the gross unfairness 
with which the case has from the first been pre- 
judged by a portion of the press. It was indeed to 
be expected that certain Democratic journals 
should from the outset, and utterly careless of evi- 
dence, assume that a black man who had intruded 
among his superiors was to be presumed capable 
of any crime. - But it gives us much more concern 
to see Republican papers rushing to the other ex- 
treme, and not only acquitting Smith in advance, 
but charging conspiracy and perjury upon the 
other cadets, if not upon the officers of the court- 
martial. The logic which assumes that because a 
man is unfortunate and persecuted he is necessa- 
rily of unblemished character, and that his accus- 
ers and condemners are of course malicious liars, 
is not to be trusted. 

We have read with some attention the record of 
the trial, and with these conclusions:—the offense 
charged against Smith is one which it is to the 
credit of the army and of West Point to visit se- 
verely—that of deliberate and persistent falsehood. 
There is against him the direct testimony of two 
or three cadets, whose general character for truth- 
fulness seems unimpugned, and who are not to be 
presumed to be liars because they are white, or 
because they may have shared an ungenerous 
prejudice against the colored cadet. On the other 
hand we have Smith’s own statement, and the 
chance of an honest misconception on either side, 
of the trivial circumstances from which the trouble 
arose. Upon such a doubtful case, we are well 
content to abide the decision of the court-martial, 
and we protest against the assumption that if un- 
favorable to Smith it must have been unfairly 
made. It is to be remembered that when Smith 
was tried for another offense, the finding of the 
court was Officially disapproved at the War De- 
partment, as much too lenient. We trust that the 
cadet may vindicate his character; and even if he 
has been in fault we would not judge him too se- 
verely, subjected as he has been to great exaspera- 
tion and wrong. But our sympathy for him, and 
our regard for the rights of his race, do not oblige 
us to believe that he is necessarily incapable of 
wrong doing, or that a board of United States offi- 
cers have conspired to defeat justice. 

As to the spirit in which the cadets have gener- 
ally treated Smith, it deserves the severest blame 
it has received. We believe he has been freer from 
actual bodily molestation than white cadets usually 
are. But the social ostracism, the intense and 
unspeakable contempt, to which he has been sub- 
jectéd, have been a gross cruelty and wrong, al- 
most worse than the ordinary “hazing” which is 
the disgrace of our colleges. We consider the 
West Point Academy an honor to the country ; we 
have no sympathy with the sentiment which makes 
it responsible for treason or belittles its usefulness. 
But its members must respond to the advanced 
sentiment of the country on the subject of color, 
if they would preserve for their institution esteem 
and confidence. 





THe NAIL oN THE HEAD.—We see going the 
roundsastatement that Mr. Wells, the Phrenologist 
of this city, has been called into Court to testify 
in behalf of a criminal, that the form of his head 
was such that his crime was beyond his control, ard 
therefore carried with it no responsibility. One 
of our “exchanges” (we have forgotten which) 
thus briefly indicates the only proper use to which 
this new light can be put: 


“We presume that all criminals would be found similarly or- 
ganized, but society will wonder what difference it makes, so far 
as its right to protection is concerned, whether the form of head 
makes this wonderful revelation or not. When phrenology be- 
comes so exact a science that it can be told just who will commit 
crime beforehand, so that such unfortunately disposed persons 
may be confined or hung before fulfilling their destinies in this 
direction, it may be of some use in criminal courts; but as it is 
at present understood, the world will hardly acknowledge its ef- 
ficacy.” 





A New Heresy.—The correspondent of a West- 
ern paper tells of a rising young Scotch minister, 
who is expressing himself in a very startling way 
among the good old cast-iron theologians of the 
Land o’ Cakes. Among other things, he says that 
“Christianity means light, thought, intelligence : 
that it is the irreconcilable foe of all darkness 
and stupidity ; and that it points out the devil, in 
the end of his career, to be the supreme ass!” He 
is said to be in danger of the Sanhedrim, but the 





Rabbis cannot make out just “‘ where to have him.’ 





Tue HoLLtanD TESTIMONIAL.—A few weeks ago 
an Episcopal clergyman of this city, on being 
requested to bury from his Church the remains of 
Mr. George Holland, a venerable actor and by re- 
port an excellent man, declined to accede to the 
request, on the ground of the profession of the 
deceased. We have always regarded this action 
of Dr. Sabine as ill-advised and unfortunate, but 
a great deal of detraction and undeserved reproach 
has been heaped upon his head. .He did not, as is 
so frequently alleged, “deny Christian burial” to 
the deceased, but merely objected to making an 
unusual manifestation over one whose life-long 
profession he held to be injurious to society. 

We rejoice to say that the “ill-wind” which was 
raised over this unpopular action has blown de- 
cided “good” to the bereaved family of the de- 
ceased player. The ladies and gentlemen of the 
stage, deeming themselves assailed, were naturally 
indignant, and their resentment took the very 
practical and pleasant form of a pecuniary provis- 
ion for the destitute family of their departed 
brother. The results of their combined efforts 
will attain, we believe, to somewhere between 
twelve and twenty thousand dollars, and, though we 
fear their charity would hardly have accomplished 
sv much if they had not been very mad, yet this 
condition of mingled motive belongs alike to all 
human virtue, and we rejoice that even through 
strife this gospel of love has been preached. 

The circumstance has furnished occasion for 
much animadversion on the part of the players 
and their apologists, upon the proscription which 
the profession suffers from the religious world. 
But whom besides themselves have they to blame 
for that? When have they ever met the occasiox- 
al advances of the friends of religion and morality 
towards compromise and co-operation, with any- 
thing more than a momentary expression of senti- 
mental sympathy? A few years ago Rev. Dr. 
Bellows made a notable move toward a social and 
ecclesiastical recognition of the stage and its pro- 
fessors, as among the great moral agencies in the 
elevation and purification of mankind. Sock and 
buskin exulted; Dramatic Associations compli- 
mented the Doctor on his truly enlightened and 
charitable Christianity, and then forthwith turned 
the stop-cock of damnation, and let in upon the 
town a cataract of blonde wigs, ballet-legs, and 
French opéra bouffe, which has done more to de- 
moralize and debauch our youth than the “legiti- 
mate drama,” granting all the beneficence it 
claims for itself, can undo in a generation. 





A Scripture ILLustrRATIoN.—The Boston Jn- 
vestigator, one of those good old-fashioned Tom- 
Paine infidels, who handle religious matters with 
ungloved hands, and revile and rail on everything 
that is marked with a cross till all the atmosphere 
is sulphurous and blue, is very severe on a certain 
New England minister, who has presumed to ac- 
cept from his parishioners a New Year’s gift of a 
horse and sleigh. As usual with such nice judges, 
it is the religious aspects of the affair that give 
him most concern. He says: 

“The Rev. Mr. Wright is probably no more worldly given than 
any Other ministers; they all like * good things” as much as sin- 
ners; but he would have appeared far better if he had had the 
moral courage to say to his obsequious parishioners—* No, gen- 
tlemen, the Master I serve did not encourage the bestowal of any 
such luxuries on his servants as those you offerto ma I thank 
you for your generosity, but as my mission is not to drive a bob- 
tailed mare in a £250 sleich, I respectfully decline your presents, 
and would suggest that they be sold, and the money arising 
therefrom given to the poor to help them through the winter.”’ 
One eannot but admire this fine religious sensi- 
bility in.an out-and-out infidel, that shudders at 
the thought of a minister in a sleigh—and that 
“9, $250 sleigh,” and driving a mare not only, but 
“a bob-tailed mare” at that; but after all a some- 
what similar story from an old book will force it- 
self on the memory. It isa story of a valuable 
present once made by a poor woman to a person of 
whom the Jnvestigator hasn’t a much better 
opipion than he has of the Rey. Mr. Wright. A 
gentleman present on that occasion objected to 
the extravagance of the gift, in language whose 
force the Investigator is exactly fitted to appre- 
ciate. He said: “To what purpose is this waste? 
This ointment might have been sold for so much 
and given to the poor.” We think the story is 
authentic; we know’ it is appropriate. And the 
gentleman’s name was Iscariot. 





Morsmw ExciTeMENT.—All Christian people 
have some way of sacrificing to devils. If a 
devil can be formed, cruelty and the love of it 
fashions his nature. Deep-seated in human 
nature is the love of that horrible excitement 
which comes from the sight of suffering. All 
nations have some way of enjoying scenes of 
blood. The old Roman had gladiatorial combats. 
The Spaniard has his bull-fights. John Bull has 
his pugilistic encounters. In America, the news- 
paper is our arena. We fill it full of murders, 
horrible casualities, and details of crimes. Can 
any one point out on what ground he who 
delights in reading these annals of crime can con- 
demn the old Romans, the modern Spaniards, or 
even the frequenters of the cock-pit? The ex- 
citement produced by such histories appeals to 
the lowest and cruelest part of human nature. To 
seek it, is to sacrifice to devils. 

It is certain that newspapers would not fill their 
columns with narratives of crime, if the readers 
of papers did not demand it. The.readers are the 
makers of newspapers. 








SUPERLATIVELY Sritiy.—The Episcopal Register 
quotes with seeming approval from “a clerical 
correspondent” of the Presbyterian of Philadel- 





phia a paragraph, whose main portion we subjoin : 

“ The modern Athenians are particularly pleased with —— 
——, and the ladies go in raptures over him. Hé is their 
beau-ideal of a minister. There is none more sought after 
than he. All sorts of stories are circulated in regard to him, 
and they all decay, having no foundation in fact. He is 
watched with hawks’ eyes to see if his conduct towards the 
ladies, whose company he may be pleased to seek, varies in 
an infinitesimal degree. Nevertheless, he does not allow 
the arrant nonsense of people to hinder him from mingling 
freely with the choicest society.” 

We suppress the’name of the Boston clergyman 
to whom allusions are thus made, but we cannot so 
easily suppress a feeling of surprise and regret 
that two respectable and influential religious jour- 
nals should allow to appear in their columnsa 
comment so exceedingly in the vein of the “ fash- 
ion” and “society ” papers, and so calculated to 
throw unjust ridicule upon the profession. 





FROM ITALY. 
Rome, Dec. 21. 

E cannot be surprised at the apparent slow- 

ness of the development of the Evangelical 
church in Italy, when we remember against what 
formidable obstacles it has contended. Many of 
these obstacles are ‘well understood in America, 
where, in a minor degree, their effects are felt as well 
as here. Of such are the prejudices ever found in a 
people educated under the guidance of the priest- 
hood, the skillful and determined counterworkings 
of a well-arranged hierarchy, and the blind confi- 
dence with which the masses follow their leaders 
through good report and ill. But, while all these 
things impede the progress of the church here, there 
is an internal difficulty which may become as trouble- 
some as any orallofthem. This is the manifestation 
of one of the chief defects in the Italian character— 
a sensitiveness and self-assertion which is tanta- 
mount to jealousy. In these new organizations, 
which have so lately been formed from those men 
who have escaped from a severe spiritual bondage, 
it is natural that the feeling of watchfulness should 
prevail, and when this is added to a natural trait of 
character, the tendency may become exaggerated 
and dangerous. It is, therefore, with much pleas- 
ure that we regard the last meeting of the Free 
Church of Italy, in which a true spirit of Christian 
charity prevailed, and the prospect of further unifi- 
cation and fraternity was held in a brightening 
light. At this meeting certain statistics were brought 
forward relative to the present condition of the new 
church, in which thirty-three societies were spoken 
of. These are situated for the most part in the cities 
of Northern and Central Italy, and some of them 
have attained a considerable development, while it 
is also true that the greater numberure in an embry- 
otic state, waiting for future strengthening and 
forming. Perhaps it would be better 1f they could 
do away with their strange repugnance to a settled 
and salaried ministry, and the tendency of thought 
is now in that direction. During the meeting before 
alluded to, a definite creed was settled upon, by 
which the purity of the faith will be preserved, and 
undue license will be excluded. In all points of the 
generally received Orthodox creed, this document 
did not coincide, but the divergences were slight, 
and the cardinal doctrines correctly and positively 
stated. The principal question on which no decided 
expression was made, was in regard to ‘the sacra- 
ments. In view of opposition by some deputies it 
was thought best to leave this for the presentin an 
undefined state, while each Christian may be guided 
by his own conscience. In a few societies a light re- 
past is had every Sabbath, consisting of bread and 
wine, at which the members meet in fraternal love 
to commemorate the farewell supper of our Lord. 
While these feasts are of a different order from the 
services of the American churches; being more fre- 
quent and more substantial, there is no appearance 
of the excesses of the Corinthians, and the custom 
must have a good effect in bringing the brethren in- 
to closer and more intimate social relations. 

The Free Church of Italy, whose delegates formed 
and approved this creed; is the fruit of the latest 
Protestant movement, succeeding the révolution of 
1860—and is entirely disconnected from the ancient 
and heroic church of the Waldenses. This latter 
organization is making strong advances from its 
cradle and fortress in the valleys of Piedmont, and 
its influence is being felt throughout the peninsula. 
Under its auspices a college has been established at 
Florence which will serve as a second center of out- 
ward operations, and as a training-school for the 
ministry of the new dispensation. Churches have 
been formed which have already gained considerable 
power and efficiency, and from their location in 
such cities as Florence, Naples, Venice, &c., they 
have the advantage and responsibility of mother- 
churches. Whether this, or the Free Church, or a 
union of the two in the face of the enemy, shall be- 
come the regenerative agency, we can hardly fore- 
see—but the desire for a closer connection connection 
between these two bodies of militant Christians is 
very strong and evidently increasing. If there 
were a few powerful representative men to take the 
initiative, men who enjoyed the confidence and 
respect of both parties, this desirable event would 
soon take place. But the one man in whom all 
classes reposed trust and confidence is dead. I refer 
to Dr. Desanctis. This remarkable man was at one 
time a Papist ‘of the strictest sect,’’ and delivered 
several lectures in the Roman University, illustrat- 
ing the perfect agreement “‘ between the doctrmes of 
the Bible and the decrees of the Council of Trent.”’ 
In the course of his extensive studies, he began the 
perusal of Diodate’s translation of the Bible, and 
shortly after he met with a tract by Dr. King, ex- 
posing some of the inconsistencies and errors of the 
Papacy. It was a terrible sacrifice which he was 
called upon to make in obedience to the new light 
which had broken over his path. He must renounce 
all the alluring prospects of advancement and honor 
which the hierarchy offered him, and in return re- 
ceive the hatred of his former friends, and enter the 
laborious and difficult life of a minister of the per- 
secuted church of the Reformation. With an un- 
wavering heroism he went forth from his cell and 
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became an evangelist, attesting, by twenty years of 
unremitting labor, the sincerity of his second con- 
version. Preaching in Sicily, lecturing in the col- 
lege at Florence, and writing almost continuously, 
he did much, perhaps more than any other man, for 
the safe and sure advance of the new order of 
things. The tracts which he has written, and which 
have been published from the Claudian Press, form 
a perfect little arsenal of tempered weapons 
against which the Romish Church can make but a 
poor defense. The anti-Biblical assumptions and 
traditions of that system are exposed in their true 
light, and reviewed with the ability of a master- 
mind, although without bitterness, and without that 
assumption of superior erudition which might have 
lifted his works above the level of the common com- 
prehension. Simple, plain, rich m compressed wis- 
dom, often almost prayerful in entreaty, the works 
which Desanctis has left us are his noblest nonu- 
ments, and their power must long be felt in the land. 
He has no successor. There are men of ability and 
energy now in the churches, men also of high con- 
secration and zeal, but none who hold the position 
which he had gained, of apologist, defender, and 
teacher alike. 

Humanly speaking, the severance of the Protest- 
ants into intensely hostile sects, was the prime 
cause of the repulse of the Reformation from France 
and Southern Europe. Therefore it is, that we are 
made sorrowful at seeing this second Reformation 
dividing its forces, and any symptom of a union 
movement is to be hailed with joy. There is ever a 
tendency to too much individualism in such eras of 
transition, but there is no marked hostility between 
the Italian sects, while the emulation is strong and 
beneficial. As to the actual working force of the 
whole Evangelical movement in the kingdom, no 
precise statistics can be gained—although it is cal- 
culated that the. number of men acting under the 
auspices of the Waldensian and Free Churches, is 
about two hundred and fifty. Working steadily and 
earnestly among a people who are in full revolt 
avainst the old and degraded church, enjoying 
meanwhile the full protection of the constitutional 
government of the kingdom, and over and through 
all blest by the guidance and approval of the Mas- 
ter, this little band must accomplish much during 
the new decade, for the re-establishment of the holy 
Roman Church of the ages before Constantine. 
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HARMONIZING COLORS IN DRESS. 


BY MRS. 


H. W. BEECHER. 
AST week we noticed the colors most appro- 

_.4 priate and harmonious for the Fuir and the 
Ruddy Blonde. This week, in accordance with our 
promise, we will speak of the Pale and the Florid 
Brunette. . 

tn the Pale Brunette, the eyes and hair are usually 
adeep brown, or brown-black, and the skin pale, 
often with some sallow shade. With this peculiar 
complexion, light, or very dark colors are the most 
becoming, because the light colors harmonize with 
the tint of the skin, and the dark colors, with the 
hte of the hair and eyes. Thus we follow nature’s 
coloring, and sustain her effective contrasts. When 
the colors of the dress are a medium between the 
skin and hair and eyes, they “ reduce the expression, 
and injure or destroy the greatest charm.”’ 

Black, being similar to the color of eyes and hair, 
and a perfect contrast to the complexion, increases 
the purity of the natural tints, and is very suitable 
for the Pale Brunette. All the shades of dark brown, 
being similar to the hair and eyes, are also ap- 
propriate. Claret, dark russet, and crimson are not 
unsuitable, but less desirable and becoming than | 
black or brown. ’ 

Positive blue, green, or purple must not be used; 
but dark blue, green, or violet may be accepted, 
provided the complexion has no shade of yellow or 
sallowness.: If there is, these colors must all be 
avoided. 

White, being analogous to the hue of the skin, is 
very desirable, enhancing the richness of the eyes 
and hair, and, as it receives a yellow tint from arti- 
ficial light, is particularly desirable for an evening 
dress for the Pale Brunette. Yellow and white 
united are also becoming in the evening for this 
class of complexion, but become dull by daylight, 
and very undesirable. Gold or maize color contrasts 
pleasantly with black or dark brown eyes and hair, 
and neutralizes any disagreeable sallowness that 
there may be in the skin. 

The florid Brunette often inclines to the olive 
complexion, and, in many cases, to the copper- 
colored, or subdued yellow, or orange-brown, with 
more positive red on lip and cheek than in the 
Blonde types. The eyes are black, the hair jet, or 
blue-black. The tones yellow, orange, and red pre- 
dominate in the Florid Brunette, and harmovize 
together, by analogy or similarity; but they also 
harmonize with the black hair and eyes, by con- 
trast; therefore great care and good judgment 
should be exercised, lest this agreeable group of 
harmonizing tints should be weakened or destroyed 
by the use of objectionable colors. On the other 
hand, it is desirable to seek to neutralize any un- 
pleasant tone in the complexion, caused by too 
much yellow, which will otherwise give a sallow 
and unhealthy tinge to the skin. Yellow, maize or 
gold color will affect -this ; because, while they con- 
trast favorably with the color of the hair and eyes, 
intensifying their richness by the purple tint which 
this combination forms, they also harmonize, by 
analogy, with the tints of the complexion, and at 
the same time sufficiently neutralize any excess of 
yellow that these tints may exhibit. When the 
skin shows more orange than yellow, maize or yel- 
low in the dress will enrich the complexion by the 
increase of red which these colors will develop. 

A yellow bonnet is very becoming to the Florid 
Brunette; but as it is worn near and surrounds the 
face, much of its effects must be neutralized, by in- 


troduciny violet, purple, or deep blue as trimmings ; 
but they must not come in contact with the face, 
and should be used very sparingly. 

_Orange is tvo brilliant and gaudy to be used in 
dress, except in very small quantities, and the same 
rule holds good of red, scarlet, bright crimson, ma- 
genta, and all brilliant colors of the like class; 
they, with orange, are suited to some complexions 
where it is advantageous to neutralize, but they 
are too bright for general costume. A scarlet head- 
dress is becoming with dark hair, intensifying it by 
contrast, and by the purple shade which it adds 
when worn near black. Dark red, also, is suitable 
for complexions that have too much red on the 
cheeks or lips, neutralizing the color of the skin, 
and reducing it by contrast. Violet is not agree- 
able, unless its bad effects are controlled or counter- 
acted by the addition of yellow; but the dark shades 
of violet are less objectionable than the positive 
color. <A violet bonnet may be used with this type 
of complexion, if trimmed with pale yellow—prim- 
roses, for instance,—the flowers being a good con- 
trast to the violet bonnet, and harmonizing well with 
the skin. 

A black bonnet is not as becoming for the Brunette 
as for the Blonde; but by using white, red, orange, 
or yellow trimmings, it is quite pleasing. It en- 
hances the red by reducing the lighter tints of the 
skin, but it has no power to neutralize any ob- 
jectionable tint that may exist. White is more 
favorable than black, and accords well with this 
complexion. A white bonnet is suitable, if trimmed 
with red, orange, or yellow; but the yellow should 
be mingled with white only for evening wear. 

In grouping color with color, nothing is more com- 
non than to see discordant tints placed together— 
purple and green, for instance—and however rich 
the material or beautiful the wearer, such incon- 
gruity is exceedingly distasteful. In arranging 
colors, it should be borne in mind that there are two 
kinds of harmony—the harmony of contrast and the 
harmony of analogy. When two dissimilar colors 
are blended agreeably, such as blue and orange, or 
lilac and cherry, they form a harmony of contrast. 
Y'wo distant tones of one color, such as very light 
and very dark blue, associated, harmonize by con- 
trast; but in this latter instance, the harmony is 
neither so striking or so perfect. When similar 
colors, such as orange and scarlet, crimson and 
crimson-brown, are grouped together, they form a 
harmony of analogy; and if two or more Shades of 
color, closely approximating in intensity, are asso- 
ciated, they harmonize by analogy. 

Harmonies of contrast are more effective, but not 
more important, than those of analogy. The former 
are brilliant and decisive, the latter quiet and un- 
demonstrative. Both hold equal positions in matters 
of dress, and in arranging the colors of the costume, 
be careful to choose the proper species of harmony. 
There are two rules to be observed. Ist. Associate 
with colors favorable to the complexion, tints that 
will harmonize by analogy or similarity, because 
contrasting colors would diminish and injure its 
favorable effect. 2d. If the color selected for the 
dress is injurious to the complexion, then contrast- 
ing must be associated with it, to neutralize its 
objectionable influence. 

There is much more to be said on the selection of 
eolors for dress; but we must not trespass longer. 
We hope, by thus calling attention to this subject, 
our readers may find it sufficiently interesting to be- 
come familiar with the rules given, and carry the 
lessons it may have taught into practical use. 

We are again very largely indebted to A Manual 


for Ladies, by W. and G. Audsley. 


RECEIPTS. 


OysTEeR Pre.—Line a deep dish with good puff 
paste, not too rich. Roll out the upper crust, and 
lay on a plate just the size of the oyster-dish ; set it 
on the top of the dish and put into the oven, as the 
crust must be nearly cooked before the oysters are 
put in, for they require less time than the crust. 
While the crust is baking, strain the liquor from the 
oysters; thicken it with the yelks of eggs, boiled 
hard and grated—three eggs for seventy-five oysters; 
add two tablespoons even full of butter, and the 
same quantity of bread or cracker crumbs; season 
with pepper, salt, and mace or nutmeg—a very little 
of either—and be sure and taste to be sure that you 
do not season it too much; to add is very easy, but 
to take out seasoning in cooking isa difficult task. 
Let the.liquor just boil; then slip in the oysters, 
and as soon as they come to a boil, stir well and re- 
move the plate and top crust, and pour them and 
their gravy into the bake-dish; place the top crust 
over and return to the oven for five minutes, and 
send to the table hot. 


OysteR Fritrrers.—Drain off the liquor, and 
wipe the oysters dry; season with a little pepper 
and salt, if not salt enough. Makea batter witha 
pint of milk and flour enough to mix a batter not very 
stiff. Beat the yelks of three eggs very stiff, and put 
to the batter, beating all a good deal. Whisk the 
whites to a stiff, dry froth, and stir in gently the 
last. Take up a spoonful of batter on a spoon, lay 
an oyster on top, and cover with a little more 
batter, and with a broad knife slip this off gently 
into a pan of boiling lard. When brown on both 
sides, drain ona perforated plate, and send to the 
table hot. 


To Fry Oysters.—Take from the shells care- 
fully so as not to tear or break them; dry in a clean 
fish-cloth ; beat the yelks of eggs with thick cream— 
one yelk to two tablespoonfuls of cream ; rub to- 
gether some bread or cracker crumbs, a little salt 
and cayenne pepper. Have half a pound of butter 
boiling hot in a skillet; dip each oyster in the 
beaten yelks and cream; then roll in the cracker 
crumbs, taking pains to have the crumbs adhere 
thickly to the oyster. Drop into the skillet, and fry 
of a light brown on each side. They should be trisp 
and light. Drain free from all grease, and serve hot. 


Cocoanut PuppineG or Pres.—Break the nut, 
save the milk; take out the meat and grate it very 
fine ; take equal weight of sugar and cocoanut, and 
half the quantity of butter; rub the butter and 





sugar to a cream; take five eggs—whites and yelks 
beaten separately very stiff; one cup of milk and 
the milk of the cocoanut, and a little grated lemon. 
Line the dish with a nice paste, put in the pudding, 
and bake one hour. Cover the rim with paper to 
prevent burning. This receipt will answer equally 
as well for pies as for pudding. It will make three 
pies. 


BakepD AppLes.—Core some Baldwin, Pippins, 
or any other fine-flavored tart apple. Sprinkle 
sigar on the bottom of a deep dish, and set the 
apples into the dish with two or three on top. Fill 
the holes with sugar; cover the lower apples with 
water, and bake one hour. A little cinnamon, nut- 
meg, or lemon will bean improvement for those 
who like fruit seasoned. 


Quick Murrins.—Two teacups of buttermilk, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, and four eggs. 
Thicken with prepared flour, or, if you have none, 
use half a teaspoonful of salt and the same of com- 
mon flour. 


Best Mope or Roastin@ Fisn, Ducks, &c.— 
The very best way of cooking fish and fowl ever de- 
vised, is familiar to woodmen, but unknown to city 
epicures. Itis this: Take a large fish—say a trout 
of three or four pounds, fresh from its gambols in 
the cool stream—cut asmall hole in the neck, and 
abstract the intestines. Wash the inside clean, and 
season it with pepper aud salt; or, if convenient, 
fillit with bread crumbs or crackers chopped up with 
meat. Make a fire outside the tent, and when it has 
burned down to embers rake it open, put in the fish, 
and cover it with coals and hot ashes. Within an 
hour take it from its bed, peel off the skin from the 
clean flesh, and you will have a trout with all its 
original juices and flavors preserved within it—a 
dish too good, as Izaak Walton would say, ‘for any 
but very honest men.”’ 

Grouse, ducks, and various other fowls, can be 
cooked deliciously in a similar way. The intestines 
of the bird should be taken out by a small hole at 
the vent, and the inside washed and stuffed as be- 
fore. Then wet the feathers thoroughly, and cover 
with hot embers. When the cooking is finished peel 
off the burnt feathers and skin, and you will find 
underneath a lump of nice juicy flesh, which, when 
once tasted, will never be forgotten. The peculiar 
advantage of this method of roasting is, that the 
covering of embers prevents the escape of juices hy 
evaporation.—Trappers’ Guide. 





SEA WEEDS (ALG). 


BY PROF. J. DARBY. 


HERE are many articles of human food drawn 
4 from the vegetables of the ocean. An Alga 
isa plant growing in the water, salt or fresh, but 
bearing no flowers. The Alge exist in immense 
quantities, bordering every ocean. The most im- 
portant of them, in this country, is the Carrageen 
(Trish moss, Chondrus crispus). It received the name 
of Irish moss from its being collected on the south 
and west coasts of Ireland, from which localities it 
was first brought into market. It is found however 
in the temperate latitudes of the northern hemi- 
sphere of Europe and America. It is attached to 
rocks by a flat circular disk or root, from which nu- 
merous leaves (fronds) spring, which rise to the 
hight of six to twelve inches. These leaves are more 
or less cylindrical at the base, but soon expand into 
a broad leaf, which is repeatedly divided, presenting 
linear segments more or less curled up. 

The carrageen plant grows upon the borders of 
the ocean, occupying a belt from high tide toa 
depth a little below low tide. It does not grow in 
deep waters, nor above the flow of the tide. This 
plant is now collected in immense quantities on the 
coast of Massachusetts, mostly in Plymouth county. 
It grows elsewhere, but the conditions of its growth 
are not generally such as to produce a marketable 
product. We may give as the general constitution 
of sea weeds, when taken fresh from the water, as 
consisting of 75 per cent. of water and 25 per cent. 
of dry organic matter. The dry material contains 
16 per cent. of inorganic matter, or ashes, and con- 
sequently 84 per cent. of organic matter. The or- 
ganic elements are cellulose, that forms the frame- 
work of the cells, sugar in the form of mannite, 
nitrogenized bodies to the amount of from 12 to 20 
per cent., two fatty bodies, an essential oil and col- 
oring matter. There is no woody matter in these 
plants. We have in the sea weeds then, all the or- 
ganic and inorganic elements of animal nutrition. 
As articles of food we may depend upon them to 
supply all the demands cf the human system. 

On the coast of Massachusetts there is now gath- 
ered annually 6,000 barrels of carrageen. The 
gatherers qmossers they are called, although the 
plant is not a moss) begin their labor at the spring 
tides in May and continue it at each spring tide 
through the summer. This tide is chosen because 
the low tide is the lowest at these periods, and gives 
them easier access to the plants that grow below 
the tide, which are the best. When the plant is 
gathered it is washed thoroughly in salt water, and 
laid out in drying beds on the sand, being frequently 
turned ; in which condition it not only dries but 
bleaches. The mossers are very careful that it shall 
not rain on their moss, as fresh water will wash out 
much of the substance. When thoroughly dried it 
is packed in barrels of about 100 lbs each and sent to 
market. The carrageen is of several qualities, de- 
pending on the condition of the plant when 
gathered and the more or less care in preparing it 
for market. The poorest kinds are employed for 
sizing in the manufacture of cloth, paper, felt and 
straw hats. The second quality is employed in re- 
fining beers, the tannin in the hops coagulating the 
gelatinous material of the carrageen, thus entang- 
ling the impurities and raising them to the surface 
or sinking with them to the bottom. In the same 
manner it clarifies coffee. White of egg and gelatine 
are often used for the same purpose. 

The best qualities of carrageen are used as food 
and medicine. In eonsumptive cases it has had a 
high reputation, and has been thought beneficial in 





serofula, diarrhoa, dysentery, and disorders of the 





kidneys. As food it ought to be in more extensive 
use than it is, 1t contains all the elements of nutri- 
tion, as above indicated. It might well displace the 
starchy materials now so extensively employed for 
young children and convalescents; such as tapioca, 
arrowroot and sago. It makes a delightful jelly, 
and should replace the almost useless gelatine in the 
preparation of jellies and blanc mange. Carrageen 
does not dissolve in cold water, but swells up to its 
original size by absorbing water. Boiling water dis- 
solves the most of it, and by straining the soluble 
portion is obtained for use. 

Many of the Alge are used in different parts of 
the world as food.‘ “‘ Buy my dulse and tangle ” is 
a cry heard in the streets!}of Edinburgh made by the 
sellers of two species of sea weeds. Harvey tells us 
that a nourishing and highly esteemed food is pro- 
duced from a sea weed (Placaria lichnoides) found 
on the coast of Ceylon. The famous Birds’ nests, 30 
highly esteemed by the Chinese, are constructed by 
the laird from an Alga growing on the coast. The 
Alge growing on the coasts of China and Japan are 
more utilized than similar plants by any other na- 
tions, not because they are any better adapted for 
use, but because they utilize everything, They not 
only supply large quantities of food, but they de- 
rive from them their glue and varnishes and other 
things used in the arts. There are27,000 lbs of the one 
used for glue sold jn the market of Canton annually 
It has great adhesive power. A transparent varnish 
is produced with which they varnish their paper 
lanterns so as to make them transluscent. Sea weeds 
are used to a greater or less extent for food in every 
maratime country in the world. They not only 
furnish food for men but for domestic animals in 
many countries. 

The important functions that sea-plants perform 
in the great operations of nature are but little ap- 
preciated. We are accustomed to think that the 
land is specially fitted for vegetable life, while the 
waters are particularly adapted to animals. Just 
as necessary as vegetable life is to animal life on the 
land, so essential is vegetable life in the waters to 
their inhabitants. There are herbivorous animals 
in the water as well as on the land, and the car- 
nivorous live on such in both conditions. The im- 
mense whale lives on a little mollusk that derives its 
existence from the vegetation of the sea. It is no 
less necessary that the growth of vegetab:es should 
purify the air than it is that the living vegetables 
should purify the waters. The elements of organic 
materials are in perpetual circulation and the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms form a closed circuit iv 
which if either be wanting, motion is arrested ana 
neither can live. This is every day exhibited in 
aquaria. Put fish or other animals in water and 
they die unless the water is frequently changed. 
Put in living vegetables and change is no longer de- 
manded, provided a proper equilibrium is effected. 
The necessary operations uninterruptedly go on. 
How the result is accomplished we cannot explain. 
We cannot penetrate into the labyrinth of the 
inysterious process which nature puts in operation 
to accomplish these all-important functions. 





** NOBODY’S CHILD.” 
BY ANNIE H. EDWARDS. 


LAYING out in the dusty street, 
A little sun-browned girl, 
With cheeks like roses, eyes like stars, 
And waving nut-brown curls. 


Plump bare shoulders and dimpled arms, 
Wee, dust-beclouded feet, 

What is she doing all alone, 
Out in the crowded street ? 


Of what is her mother thinking? 
Here she is never safe ; 

Ha! there comes a loaded wagon, 
Down goes the little waif! 


Pick up the poor, crushed body, 
Bleeding and mangled now ; 

See where the horse’s steel-clad hoof 
Is printed on her brow! 


Struggle one moment the dainty bands, 
Flutters the feeble breath. 

Now close the drooping violet eyes ; 
We gaze alone on death. 


Over the pulseless waxen breast 
Lay the white fingers cold, 
Hers is a sad, sad history, 
But one how often told! 


Fatherless, motherless, homeless— 
Poor little orphaned one— 

Thanks to the merciful Father, 
Her lonely life is done ! 


She died, alas! as she had lived, 
And over her little bier 

No loving hand placed e’en a rose, 
Or shed a single tear. 


But white-robed forms from Eden’s bowers, 
- Looked down and sweetly smiled, 
And Jesus, in his tender arms, 


Gathered “* Nobedy’s Child.” —The Little Sower. 





A TALK WITH THE CHILDREN. 


MY JEWELS. 





ES, children, I have two, bright, precious 
jewels, and prize them very highly, I can as- 
sure you. Most of you, no doubt, have seen, either 
in mamma’s dressing-case, or in the shop- windows, 
some of the glittering stones so much admired the 
world over. How they sparkle, glow and burn in 
their rich settings; no wonder the eye is fascinated 
by them! , e 
I remember going with my aunt Mary, when quite 
a little girl, to a jeweler’s and among her purchases 
was a ring with a deep-red, glowing stone in it, which 
I greatly admired. Aunt Mary told me that if I was 
a good girl I should have the ring for my own when 
I was seventeen years old, and from that day one of 
my chief desires was to reach that mature age. I 
am twenty-seven now, but auntie has probably for- 
gotten her promise, for I have never reeeived the 
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ring. But this is not telling you about the jewels 
that were given me, ig it? 

Nearly five years ago I received the firstone. Itis 
bright, warm, and glowing, like the ruby, and so 
great was my joy on receiving it that I thought I 
could never be unhappy while I possessed this treas- 
ure, but, ah! children, I have spent many dark hours 
since then, although the jewel is still mine, and that 
proves how little we know of our own weakness, or 
what is necessary to our happiness. 

For a little while my Jewel seemed perfect, but as 
months wore away, there appeared tiny spots on the 
beautiful gem which greatly marred its beauty. This 
gave me great sorrow, but before I go further let me 
tell you about the other jewel. When I had been 
the happy owner of the ruby four years, the same 
kind Giver sent me another gem, equally rare and 
beautiful. This one was fair and pure like the pearl. 
What a contrast! yet both so prized, I could not 
choose between them. You may be sure, children, 
that I looked anxiously this time, to see if there were 
any disfiguring stains on my pearl. My heart whis- 
pered, “‘Surely there can be nothing impure beneath 
so fair a surface!’’ but time proved that I was mista- 
ken, for the same dark stains were there, too, though 
smaller than in the ruby, and not seeming to spread 
sorapidly. But that was the only difference—they 
were the same in kind, and had the same effect in 
the end. Bnd now my chief anxiety was to have 
these stains removed if possible, so I went to the 
kind Giver and told him my trouble, and received 
the joyful assurance that there was a remedy which 
would effectually remove those polluting spots, but 
He alone possessed the power to apply it. Gladly 
did I bear my precious, cherished gems, to Him, that 
they might be cleansed and made faultless. 

I wonder if any of my little readers have guessed 
what my jewels are. Your father and mother pos- 
sess one or more just such jewels. Ah! now you have 
it; yes, Ruby and Pearl are my two dear little girls, 
and far dearer to their mother’s heart than all the 
gems in the wide worid. 

I think you willagree with me that they are very 
bright and sweet, when I tell you more about them. 
Ruby has very black eyes that fairly dance with 
mischief; dark-brown hair, soft and fine, though 
quite straight; and such red cheeks and mouth! 
Her grandma says she should have beep called Gyp- 
sy. But how shail Tiell you of my little Pearl, my 
beautiful blossom? She was born on Washington’s 
last birthday, and I will leave you to find out how 
old she is now. Fancy a little head covered with 
shining gold-brown curls; eyes so deeply, softly 
blue; fair, white skin with a tinge of pink trembling 
through; a rosy mouth, with eight@little teeth in- 
side, that look so cunning when she laughs; for the 
rest imagine a little fat dumpling, all dimples, and 
you have my Pearl, my baby. 

As Iwrite, with my foot on the rocker, she is lying 
fast asleep in her crib beside me, quite unconscious 
that she is being introduced to so many strange 
young friends; one dimpled hand lying close to the 
rosebud mouth; both little feet ‘‘cuddled up all in 
a heap,” as grandma says, a beautiful picture to my 
eyes. 

One day, not very long ago, insteadof waking up 
merrily as usual, Pearl lay in mamma’s arms moaning 
so pitifully mamma could hardly bear to hear it, the 
blue eyes drooped, the pink changed to scarlet, and 
the baby head and hands were so hot. Oh, whata 
pang cameintoinamma’s heart as she thought of what 
might be, but the same kind hand that gave was 
stretched forth to heal, and soon our sweet one was 
well again. How thankful we all were! Then 
Christmas came, and mama must hang up their 
stockings. Ruby’s so long and large made Pearl’s 
look small indeed. Happy, happy morning! Merry 
Christmas had brought with it in Ruby’s stocking a 
wax doll with blue eyes, and golden curls and a 
dress so marvelously like baby Pearl’s last new one, 
that Ruby thought old Santa Claus must have found 
mama’s “rag bag,’”’ and mamma thought so too. Then 
there was a nice new pair of stockings to match Ru- 
by’s new plaid dress, a pretty picture-book, a ring 
and rattle for Pearl, and in both a paper of nuts, 
candies and raisins. Thering we tied with a ribbon 
round baby’s neck, and many a hard bite has it had 
from the sharp little teeth since then. Ruby, after 
much discussion, named her doll Lily, and she has 
been her close companion night and day ever since, 
Poor Lily! she begins to look, already, as if she was 
in mourning for something. Ruby suggested soap 
and water, but on being told that Lily’s delicate 
beauty would not stand so severe a test, wisely con- 
cluded to love her as she was, saying ‘Well, mama, 
we will play she has been out in the sun and got 
tanned.” 

But I suppose some of the children are wondering 
where those “‘spots”’ come in. If I could only say 
there were none,—but it is too true. Even your bright 
eyes could not detect anything on the surface. The 
casketthat holds my jewels is very fair to look upon, 
but down deep in the little hearts, that is where 
those sinful dark stains are. When Ruby pouts or 
frowns, or says naughty words, or disobeys mama, 
thea we know they are there and see them, but 
when she comes to meand says, ““Mamma, I am sorry 
I was naughty, please ask Jesus to forgive little Ru- 
by and make her good,” then Jesus washes away 
those stains, and helps her to be His little girl. And 
even dear little innocent Pearl, T know, she too, 
needs the blessed Saviour. 

How many of my little readers have thought about 
those stains of sin that will, if uncleansed by the 
blood of Christ, like the canker-worm, slowly can- 


sume the sopl? LULU. 








Luck AND Lapor.—Last week two boys left their 
country homes to seek their fortunes in the city. 

'] shall see what luck will do for me” said one. 

“T shall see what labor can do for me,” cried the 
other. 

Which is the better to depend upon, luck or labor? 
Let us see. 

Luck is always waiting for something to turn up. 

Labor will turn up something. 

Luck lies abed wishing. 

Labor jumps up at six e’clock, and with busy pen 





or ringing hammer lays the foundation of a com- 
petence. , 

Luck whines. 

Labor whistles. 

Luck relies on chances. 

Labor on character. 

Luck slides down to indolence. 

Labor strides upward to independence. 

Which is likely to do most for you, boys? 





= — 
KATE. 
BY MARY BELL. 


“ H, isn’t it splendid?” said Kate, swinging 


( her satchel high in the air, ‘‘and isn’t Miss 
Wilson kind to let us all meet at her house ?”’ 

“T love to work for the missionaries,’’ said Maud, 
“‘you feel so good, so like a Christian, you know.” 

‘“Yes indeed, it makes us so much happier to work 
for others, than to follow our own selfish pleasure, 
mother says.” 

“ And what a beautiful fair we will have! Bring 
all of your pieces of silk and ribbon, for we are going 
to make lots of pretty things.”’ 

** Mother has any quantity of lovely silks in an old 
trunk in the garret. I am going to hunt them up as 
soon as [ get home.”’ 

“You must come early to the Society. We want 
to commence precisely at four.”’ 

““Good-bye,”’ said Kate, as she reached the corner; 
“be sure to come at four.” 

‘* Never fear, I will be there at half-past three.” 

Kate rushed into the house, nearly knocking over 
poor grandma, who was slowly crossing the floor. 

‘Oh, where is mother ?”’ 

“I’m so glad you’ve come, deary; I’ve been wait- 
ing for your bright eyes; I want you to thread my 
cushion full of needles, so that I can sew on my 
patchwork.” 

Kate was generally very obliging about the 
needles, but it did seem too hard to be interrupted 
at this important moment, when she wanted to tell 
her mother all about the Society, fnd get those lovely 
silks. She sat down, without a word, but she never 
‘did see such ugly thread, that would untwist and 
knot, and wouldn’t go through those hateful little 
eyes. Finally they were all threaded, a brilliant 
array bristling on the cushion. Grandma was much 
obliged, and Kate ran off to find her mother. 

‘““Where’s mother, oh, where’s mother? 
Anna, do you know where mother is?” 

“Keep quiet, can’t you?” said Cousin Anna, who 
disliked children, and considered Kate as one of the 
noisiest and naughtiest girls she ever knew. ‘ Your 
mother’s got a headache, and you must stop tramp- 
ing and romping about the house.”’ 

“ But I must see mother. I want to ask her if I 
can go to the new Society, and to find out in which 
trunk those silks are, in the garret. I must see 
mother.” 

“Well, you can’t see mother, I tell you. She’s 
just going to sleep, and you'd better not go rumag- 
ing over any of the trunks, but take care of your 
little sister Daisy. She’s been driving your mother 
almost distracted by her noise.” 

On hearing this charge, Kate rushed up to her 
room; she was in no mood for taking care of Daisy. 
She locked the door fast, threw her books and things 
on to the bed, and herself intoa great rocking-chair, 
where she began to cry as though her heart would 
break. 

**It’s always just so! Mother always has the head- 
ache when I’ve something important to tell her. I 
never can go any where, or do any thing. Oh dear, 
oh dear, I’m wild to get at those silks! And I can’t 
even go to the Society, for I can’t ask mother. Oh 
dear, oh dear, I never was so wretched in my life!’’ 

** Katie, is you in your room?” peeped asweet little 
voice outside the door; ‘‘I want to saw you.” 

“Go away, Daisy, you can’t come in.” 

“Just a little minute,’’ pleaded Daisy. 

‘““No, you naughty, bad girl, go right away, ’m— 
busy.” 

Daisy began to cry so loud that Kate feared Cousin 
Anna might appear, so she opened the door. Daisy 
bounced in, and perched herself on the bed among 
Kate’s things.” 

“Oh, what you got left in your bastet?’”’ said 
Daisy. 

“No, you shan’t touch my lunch-basket: there’s 
nothing in it but a dry cracker and an old apple,” 
and Kate snatched it away. 

“IT want to see the old apple,” cried Daisy, throw- 
ing herself down on the bed, and kicking with al] 
her might against Kate’s hat. 

“Oh, Daisy, you awful wicked girl, you’ve broken 
the feathers and spoiled my hat,’’ cried Kate, who 
seized the child very roughly, and put her out of 
the room. 

Daisy screamed and pounded the door with her 
little fists. Kate paid no attention, but went on 
bewailing her misfortunes. 

“Now just look at that hat! It was a fright to 
begin with, for I never can have any thing decent, 
but now it is ruined, and what shall I wear to school 
beside Maud’s beautiful blue one? Oh, how I hate 
to be poor! Maud has three lovely silk dresses, and 
Ian old one made out of mother’s, and I have only 
one pair of kid gloves to my name. Cousin Anna 
would say that is ridiculous. She ‘never had a pair 
of kid gloves when she was a little girl.’ 

** And there’s that child crying outside the door, 
but I won’t let herin. I can’t bear to take care of 
children, and its ‘ hold baby,’ and ‘ mind Daisy,’ from 
morning till night. Now the clock is striking four. 
Oh dear! oh dear! the girls are all there, and having 
such a nice time—my heart is almost broken.” 

A loud scream from Daisy sent Kate to the foot of 
the stairs: but Bridget, Cousin Anna, and poor, pale 
mamma were there before her. Bridget held the 
child in her arms, declaring she was “kilt intirely, 
for her head was splitted.’’ Mamma sat on the stairs, 
faint and trembling, while Kate, almost paralyzed 
with fright, felt like a murderess, as she saw the 
blood on Daisy’s face. But Cousin Anna was equal 
to the occasion. She declared the child could not be 
seriously injured, as she herself saw her fall only 
three or four steps, She found Daisy had cut alittle 


Cousin 


gash in her forehead. She soon washed the wound 
and dressed it with court-plaster. Kate began to 
breathe again, and sat down by Daisy in the most 


‘| contrite and humble state of mind. Daisy put out 


her little hand, “I won’t tell mamma how cross you 
was if you will tell me a story.” 

“Certainly, darling,” and Kate sat by Daisy till 
tea time, telling story after story, and amusing her 
in the merriest way, thinking how much trouble she 
might have saved if,she had been kind to her little 
sister—all the time feeling so guilty, and conscious 
that her zeal that afternoon had not really been to 
help the missionaries, but to have a good time, and 
be connected with a grand affair. She hoped the 
missionaries would never know how selfish she had 
been; above all, that Cousin Anna was not ac- 
quainted with any, for Kate was sure, if she was she 
would tell! 





JOHN’S BARGALN. 
““T DON’T like you at all, Maidie Royal. You 


are a real naughty little girl, and I won’t 
play with you any more—so!” 

Maidie looked very much grieved, and began to 
cry. Mr. Royal was sitting at his desk, writing, but 
at John’s emphatic words he glanced up, and said to 
his son, in a very grave voice: 

“John, come here.”’ 

“T was just going out into the kitchen,” stammer- 
ed John, coloring. ‘I want to speak to Kitty.” 

‘But I wish to speak to you,” said Mr. Royal. So 
John came slowly up to the desk, with the look of a 
culprit on his face. 

““What, sir?’ 

‘“*T want to know how much you will take for your 
share in Maidie ?”’ 

John looked up surprised. 

“T don’t know what you mean,”’’ he said. 

“Why,” explained his father, “since you have 
done playing with Maidie, I would like to buy your 
share in her—or your right to her. Now you may 
set your own price. How much shall I give you for 
her ?”’ 

“How much money, do you mean, papa?” 

“Ten.”’ 

“I guess I’ll sell her for fifty dollars,’ said John, 
after afew moments’ reflection. ‘‘ Yes, I will—fifty 
dollars.” 

“Very well; that is quite reasonable,” said Mr. 
Royal. ‘‘Now you must remember that as I am go- 
ing to buy all your right to Maidie, you have noth- 
ing more to do with her. You must not kiss her, nor 
speak to her, nor play with her any more. She is 
your mamma’s little girl and mine, not yours at all. 
It is a bargain, is it, John?” 

‘*Can’t kiss her good night, when we go to bed ?”’ 

“Zoe.” 

“Can’t we go out doors together?’ John’s voice 
began to sound a little unsteady. ‘‘ You know our 
garden, papa ?’’ 

‘You will have to make another, somewhere else. 
I will find youa place. You must not work in the 
same garden any more.”’ 

“T will have to lead her to school, papa; she will 
get lost if I don’t, just as sure as anything.” 

“T will attend to that, John. You will have to go 
to school by yourself. Is the bargain made?” 

“Y-e-s, sir, I suppose so.” And John cast a doubt- 
ful look at Maidie, who stood close by, with her doll 
in her arms, and tears on her long eyelashes. 

“Very well,’ said Mr. Royal. ‘‘When you want 
the money you can ask for it. You may go now.” 

“T know what I mean to buy,”’ thought John, run- 
ning to the other end of the room and sitting down 
on the broad, cushioned window seat. ‘I will buy 
a pony and a saddle, and a gold watch, and lots of 
other things that I’ve been a-wanting ever since I 
was a little boy.” : 

The idea of these splendid acquisitions was so pleas- 
ant that he wanted to share it with some one; so he 
cried out: © 

“Oh, Maidie, you come here, and I’ll tell you what 
I’m going to buy with my fifty dollars.” 

“Stop, stop,” cried papa; ‘‘have you forgotten so 
soon that you have no right to speak to Maidie? She 
doesn’t belong to you at all.’’ 

A cloud came over John’s face, and he sat very 
still for a long time, thinking, and by and by two or 
three tears fell. Maidie and he had played together 
ever since he could remember—such a long, long 
time! and she was the only little sister he had in the 
world; areal tease sometimes, to be sure, but then 
how could he get along without her? He looked 
slyly out from behind the window curtains, to see 
what she was doing. 

How pretty she looked, sitting in a high chair be- 
side her father, with a book of colored pictures open 
before her, and her sunny curls falling over her rosy 
cheeks and white neck! Wasn’t she better than a 
sail-boat, ora gold watch, or even a pony? ‘“ Yes, 
indeed, a thousand million times!’ thought John, 
“and yet I’ve gone and gold her for fifty dollars, and 
Ia’most know that papa won’t take it back, ’cause 
it was a regular bargain. O, dear, dear!” 

Here the tears began to flow faster and faster, and 
presently a choking little sob attracted Mr. Royal’s 
attention. Then another and another, and then 
John jumped down from the window’seat, and run- 
ning up to the desk, hid his face on his father’s arm, 
and burst into such a passion of tears that Maidie 
was frightened and began to cry too. 

“Why, what is the matter, my son?” asked Mr. 
Royal, kindly. 

“T—I—I—don’t wa—want to—to—sell my right to 
Maidie,’”’ answered John, as well as he could, for 
weeping. 

‘““Why—not for fifty dollars?’ asked papa. 

““Oh, no,”’ said John, ‘no indeed, not for fifty 
million. Will you let me have her back again, 
please, dear papa? and I don’t believe I’ll ever be so 
naughty and cross again as long as I live.’ 

“Very well,” said Mr. Royal, smiling. ‘ Since 
you wish it so much, I will give up my part of the 
bargain, and you may have your little sister back 
again; but I hope you will think, another time when 
you are tempted to speak to her as you did to-day, 





how you would feel not to have Maidie at all.” 


‘**T guess I shall,” said John, giving her a good hug 
and kiss. ‘I love you, Maidie.” 


“So do I you,” said Maidie, returning the caress. 
ow let’s go out in our garden, John.” 

So away they ran, hand in hand, as merry as the 
birds that were singing up among the boughs of the 
old butternut tree.— From “ Liitle Maidie.” 
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CHARLIE’S LITTLE CART. 
BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 

DEAR! I want a little cart!” said fi ve-year 

old Charlie, lying on his back on the floor, and 
kicking his feet up in the air. “} don’t know what 
to do, gran’ma, I wanta cart, and nobody ever gets 
me carts. I want one as big as a mountain, like 
Uncle Peter’s, to carry my marbles to market in.” 

Grandma looked round from the little jacket she 
was cutting out, and saw the marbles rolling all 
around on the doorstep, 

“It is time they were gathered in for market, I 
declare,” she said. ‘Next thing some one will step 
on them and fall down. Let’s see jf we can’t find a 
cart somewhere. How will this do, Charlie ?”’ 

And she took down from the corner cupboard a 
low box without any cover. It was about eight 
inches long and five inches wide, and an inch and a 
half deep. Grandma had used it to keep seeds in 
through the winter; but the seeds were all in the 
ground now looking out for themselves, and the 
box was empty. 

‘“‘Ho!” cried Charlie, who had jumped up and run 
after her, ‘There aint anything for the horse to 
drag it by!” 

“O, you don’t know!” said Grandma. “See 
here!” And she took a gimlet from the shelf and 
bored two holes in one end of the box, and then 
fastened a long cord in the holes, so that Charlie 
could harness himself in, and be a little horse. 

Charlie was a very happy little galloping horse for 
a minute; but Grandma had no sooner got back to 
the jacket, than there he came and stood pulling 
the corner of her apron. 

*‘Gran’ma,”’ he said soberly, “my little cart ain’t 
acart. It says it wants wheels, and wants four, and 
they must turn round.”’ 

“*O, that’s what it says, is it?’ said dear Grandma. 
“IT didn’t understand what it said. Well, then, 
Charlie, run and get me those two little long pine 
sticks I see in the kindling box.” 

Then Grandma took a sharp knife and whittled 
the ends of the sticks out small, and with four of 
her little carpet tacks she nailed the sticks on the 
bottom of the cart, so that the sharp ends stood out 
on each side, 

“There are the axletrees,” she said; ‘and now 
for the wheels.”’ 

Charlie couldn’t think where the wheels were 
coming from; but Grandma found four empty 
spools in her work-basket, which she slipped on the 
slender axletree ends, and then drove a tack gently 
by each one so it would not come off. 

“There, now it is a real little cart,” she said; * go 
and gather your marbles for market.” 

“O, Gran’ma! you’re the best gran’ma for little 
boys ever Isaw!” exclaimed Charlie; and then he 
was a nice little horse trotting off, and then he was 
a little man by the door-step picking up marbles 
and loading his cart, and then he was a little horse 
again, drawing them steadily to market under the 
big arm-chair in the corner. ~ 

Now wasn’t shea real bright grandma, to know 
how to make such anice litle cart for Charlie ?— 
School-Day Visitor. 





PUZZLES. 
PATRIOTIC ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 38 letters. 
My 8, 19, 34, 15, 29, 17, 7, 9, 21, 29, 22, 31, 29, was a celebrated 
Bureau Officer of the Government during the Rebellion. 
My 20, 82, 37, 21, is one of Grant’s battles. 
My 2A, 4, 6, 37, 10, 26, 9, 16, 28, 26, 29, 22, 21, 20, 29, is another 
battle, but more decisive. 
My 19, 21, 13, 20, 19, 19, 2, 85, 8, 22, 8, 33, is the name of a naval 
officer of high rank. 
My 19, 21, 29, 13, 15, 24, 24, 8, was one of the Rebel prisons. 
My 8, 14, 24, 18, 23, was a Confederate General ofehigh rank. 
My 37, 8, 21, 36, 29, 18, 25, was a Union General killed in ac- 
tion. 
My 5, 83, 1, 13, 21, 22, 8, 11, 20, 24, 18, 38, 12, 33, 28, 20, 24, 24, 30, 
was the poet-soldier of the war. 
My 27 is a consonant. 
My whole is the closing sentence of a memorable dispatch 
during the war. N. A. CLARK. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in June, but not in May. 
second is in wages, but notin pay. 
third, is in March, but not in Spring. 
fourth is in round, but not in ring. 
fifth is in stove, but not in fire. 
sixth is in church, but not in spire. 
seventh is in bad, but not in good. 
eighth is in cap, but not in hood. 
ninth is in cheese, but not in bread. 
tenth is in cradle, but not in bed, 
last is in whistle, but not in sing. 
My whole is the nante of an ancient king. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
1. Synecopate double and leave to trick. 
2. Syncopate a nest and leave a lake. 
8. Syncopate a form of a verb and leave iniquity. 
4. Syncopate a quadruped and leave a foreign ruler. 
5. Syncopate solitary and leave a plant. Lucu D, 
CHARADE. 
My first is a vehicle. 
My second is a favorite. 
My whole is seen in almost every house. MARION. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 11. . 
Biblical Enigma.—W orship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 
—Puss, A. F. H., HAT, N. A. CLARK, ADDIE PRICE, GRACE L. 
A Transposed Flower-Garden.—1. Johnny, Jump-up ; 2. Verbena ; 
3. Wall-flower; 4. Primrose; 5. Syringa; 6. Laurel; 7. Butter- 
cups; 8. Rosemary; 9. Heliotrope ; 10. Tiger-lily ; 11. Dahlia; 12 
Columbine.—PUss, ISOLA, LOTTIE, Rost. P. WAKEMAN HAtT, 
N. A. CLARKE, ADDIE PRICE, GRACE L. 
Oross-Word Enigma.—Moses.—Pvss, ISOLA, LOTTIE, ROBT. P. 
WAKEMAN, Hat, N. A. CLARK, 
Square Word.— 


ISOLA, 


—Puss, 160L4, RoBT. P, WAKEMAN, HAT, N, A, OLARK,GRACE L, 
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NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 


Soturday, Jan, 2S, 
Afr. M. Episo......South Carolina Conference, Columbia. 
munday, Jan. 29 (Fourth Sunday after Epiphany.) 
Wednesday, Feb. 1 (Ember Day.) 











CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Burnett's Creek, Ind........+00.s+08 oc c0ce OC. 
Yarber School-House, Mo 
-Mineral, Ill. 

Attantic City, N. J. 
Appleton, WAB........0.ssccccscccesere cece 
Oshkosh, WI1S.........00-ccesccescenseesios 


CHURCHES DEDICATED. 


Shelbyville Hil 
Cambridge, Minn. (Swedish).. 
ditto. Bradford Junction, Ohio 

ditté Rochester, Minn 

ditto. Richmond, Ind.... 
Congregational ... -Onawa, Iowa 
Meth. —- ee ee 

ditto. Peru, Neb. 

ditto. Tipton, - 

ditto. Jasper, 

ditto. seatoes. nm: 

ditto. M 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. cee 
Presbyterian 


” ae 
Fre. Sea 


Baptist 

ditto. 
Congregational ... 
Presbyterian 


™ members. 
.. Dee. 


1B is 


Baptist ......+0+00- 
ditto. 


“re BBS "ON 


— 
RR ROR Ot im I A 


... Walnut Prairie, mi. 
. Rock Island, iil. 
Henry, Il 
Detroit, Mich. {opened} 
Oak Shade, Pa 
near Holliday sburg, ‘Pa 
. Chester Co., 
"!Hantield, Pa 
Orbisonia, Pa. [re-opene 
Manchester, a 
ditto, ° ae 
ditto. . ——, Branc Cireutt, Obio.. 
Ce. asarrvens Metamora, Ohio. 
Universalist;,......Natural Bridge, N. 


U nited’ Brethren... 
ditt 
ditto. 
diato. 
ditto. 
ditto. 





HOME NOTES. 


(y Wednesday, the 18th inst., two hundred 
delegates met in Convention at Philadelphia to 
forward the agitation in favor of an amendment to 
the Constitution which shall recognize Christianity 
as the national religion. Ex-Gov. Pollock, of Penn- 
sylvania, was elected Chairman and Rev. G. E. 
Smith, of Connecticut, Secretary. Dr. Edwards o1 
Baltimore, Dr. Sloan of Pittsburg, and Professor 
Mellvaine of the University of Pennsylvania made 
speeches. The following resolution, which was duly 
carried, embodied the sense and purpose of the 
Convention: 

That in view of the controlling power of the Constitution in 
shaping State as well as national policy, it is of immediate impor- 
tance to public morals and to social order to secure such an 
amendment as will indicate that this isa Christian ration, and 
place Christian laws, institutions, and usages in our Government 
on an undeniable legal basis in the fundamental law of our na- 
tion—specially those Which secure a proper oath, and which pro- 
tect society against blasphemy, Sabbath-breaking and polygamy. 


— There are 625 registered Universalist minis- 
ters in the United States. This is a net gain of 29 
over the figures of 1869. 


— A large number of our exchanges announce 
that they have been solicited to publish a card from 
a legal firm promising ‘‘ Absolute Divorces in New 
York, Indiana, Illinois, and other States, for persons 
from any State or country, legal everywhere; de- 
sertion, drumkenness, non-support, etc., sufficient 
cause; no publicity. No charge until divorce is ob- 
tained. Advicefree.’’ In every case the bribe has 
not only been refused, but has been made a text for 
earnest editorials against the laxity of divorce laws. 


— There are 265 Baptist churches in Maine, of 
which only 151 have regular preaching. The total 
membership is 19,351, a falling off of 137 from the 
statistics of 1869. About one-third of this total con- 
sists of non-residents. The denomination has 172 
ordained ministers in the State. 

— Rev. Hosea Ballou was born April 30, 1771. 
The last day of April in this year is therefore the 
centennial anniversary of his birth. As it falls on 
Sunday the Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
recommends to all the Universalist Societies in the 
State to specially observe the day. 


— The Presbyterian churches in Tennessee, 
according to President Barlett, of Maryville Col- 
' lege, suffered greatly during the war. Many were 
suppoged to be extinct. Of this number, there was 
one—an old log structure—which some of the Bap- 
tist brethren wanted to purchase on account of its 
desirable location. They approached the only re- 
maining elder of the sturdy old Presbyterian stock, 
who was holding on in prayer and expectation, and 
wished him to fix his price. ‘‘ One hundred thousand 
dollars,’”? was the reply! He was troubled no more 
with applications to purchase, and that church, con- 
sisting of only nine members a year since, has now 
increased to forty-one. 


— The mutual relation of rectors, vestries and 
congregations in the Episcopal Church is defined by 
the American Churchman in a lengthy article. ‘“‘ The 
Vestry represents the congregation, and has just 
such duties and just,such rights as the congregation 
chooses to concede. It isa purely artificial institu- 
tion, for convenience sake. There must be congre- 
gations and there must be pastors. There is no 
reason in nature for the existence of Vestries. A 
congregation could get on, and possibly satisfacto- 
rily, without a Vestry. It might deal with all its 
relations directly, or by means of special commit- 
tees.;’ Nevertheless, it would appear that there is a 
tendency in vestries to monopolize power. The 
rector is properly ex-officio President of the vestry, 
but this right is frequently ignored. One reason for 
this is that at times the resident clergyman may be 
a subject of parish criticism, and delicacy would 
seem to require his absence from meefings. The 
Churchman holds to the contrary, claiming that be- 
tween Pastor and flock there should be invariable 
frankness. It also thinks that vestrymen should 
always be communicants. So far is this from the 
case that instances are known where not only non- 
communicants, but also ‘“‘ active and professed Unita- 
rians and Universalists’”’ have been put upon the 
vestry. 

— The German Methodist Episcopalians of 
Texas are now supplied with pastors by dollar 
assessments upam every individual member of the 

general State Conference. Next year, however, this 


hurden will be transferred to the Board at Nash- 
ville. Bishop Marvin, who has been making a con- 
siderable sojourn among the Germans, says tha‘ 
their connection with Methodism tends to Ameri- 
‘“anize them rapidly. Hitherto the population ha: 
been indisposed to coalesce with the great body o 
the people of Texas, preferring to keep up their ol 
world language and customs. 





HOME CH URCHES. 


HE trial of Dr. Lanahan before the Methodist, 

Book Committee came to an end on Friday the 
20th inst., after a vexing discussion in Executive 
Session continuing through the week. The refusal! 
of the Bishops to pass judgment upon the large: 
proportion of the charges against the Assistant Boo} 
Agent placed the committee in a position fron 
which there seemed to be no satisfactory mode of 
escape except through compromise. The final basis 
of settlement, agreed upon by a vote of ten to five. 
was to the following effect: That the original state- 
ments of Dr. Lanakan regarding misconduct in thx 
management of the Book Concern still appear t 
the Committee as wholly without foun@atiou. Never- 
theless in view of the allegaticns made by the As 
sstant Bock Agent, and cf the impossibility of a1 
impart'al consideration of these charges by the joint 
tribunal, a special ccmmission is appointed, consist- 
ing of Bishop £cott, Judge Reynolds, E. L. Fancher, 
and three members of the Book Committee .o b« 
designated by the chairman, with authority to mak« 
a thorough examination of the books and financia 
management of the Book Concern from the date 01 
its institution to the present time. The conymissio1 
will employ practical experts, selected on the joint 
recommendation of Mr. Fancher and Judge Rey- 
nolds, and in the examination of witnesses and i 
all matters of law these members wi | act as counsel. 
Bishop Scott will preside at the meetings of thr- 
commission, and in addition to his duties as presiding 
officer will kave appeilate jurisdiction ia deciding 
disputed questions of law. The commission in con- 
ducting the investigation will not confine themselve: 
to the printing and binding departments, in whicl 
irregularities are alleged to have occured; but will 
endeavor to examine thoroughly the economy oi 
management and financial stability of the entire 
publishing business of the Book Concern. The com- 
mission is not to put any one on trial, but simply tc 
institute a searching inquiry into the management 
Fof the publishing interests of the Methodist de- 
nomination. Meanwhile the charge and specifica- 
tions against the Assistant Book Agent are with- 
drawn from the joint tribunal, together with the 
answers of the respondent, and referred to the 
General Conference for final adjudication. With 
the date of the withdrawal of these charges, the 
Assistant Book Agent is relieved from suspension 
and restored to his official relations with the Book 
Concern. 


The Chureh statistics of. Massachusetts were 
printed in these columns several weeks ago; but at 
that time we were not in possession of data for a 
cemparative statement. In the last number of 
Zion’s Herald, a journal of high value for the 
abundance and exactness of its statistical inform- 
ation, there appears a revised table, with the figures 
of increase and decrease since 1850. It will be seen 
from the subjoined statement that during the last de- 
cade, the Roman Catholics grew most rapidly in 
wealth. The Baptists follow next in the number of 
sittings, the Congregationalists in Aaalue of church 
property, and the Protestant Episcopalians in the 
number fof new edifices. The Universalists show 
the greatest falling off. 

Number of 


burch 
edifices. 


Value of 
Church 
Property. 


Aggregate 
accommoda- 
tions or sit- 


DENOMINATIONS. ; 
o tings. 





Baptist (Calvinist).. wi 960 
Congreqnstones 

Episco e- soo 

Metho 

Roman ¢ ‘athoiic 

Unita rian 





712,900 $14,724,107 


Actual inerease since 1860. 
24,657 $1,087,838 
14,625 1,608,692 
13,563 1,902,121 
Methodi - oan 1403 418 
Roman Catholic 56,1 Ry 
Unitarian 11,041 806,259 
13,556 751,650 


Baptist... cdic....0 o2++.. 


Episcopal nen ns dec. 


dec. 





Universalist, decrease dee. 

— The Annual Register of the Free Will Bap- 
tists gives the statistics of that denomination for 
1870. The subjoined table shows the comparative 
progress for three decades: \ 

1870 


1,355 
1, “i 1 


1850 1860 


1,250 
998 
185 

56, 434 
99 


own 


Churches 

Ordained Preachers. 
Licensed 
Communicants ° 65, 6s 
In the Canadas there are 27 churches, ordained 
preachers, 5 licensed preachers, 1,090 communicants. 
In the India Missions there are 4 churches and 212 
communicants. In 1800 the denomination numbered 
3,000 members; in 1829, 12,860. The growth from the 
latter date to 1850 was 87,363. In 1860 there were six 
Free Will Baptist literary institutions; there are 
now 21. 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE Oongregational Year Book for 1870 has just 
been published in London. It makes no report 
of lay membership; but the general status of the 
denomination in Great Britain may be inferred from 
the subjoined summary: 
COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS AND UNIONS. 


43 | Ireland 
. Colonies, etc.... 


Total.. 76 
CHURCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
208 Augieltn and New Zea- 
ME. 00 os 00+ 0002 ce0- cece 
102 | South Africa and Demera- 
#8 | er en 
16} Missien Churches, about.. 





ae eee teen ee ene wweseeee 


England... ..2. .oescccscecs 

Wales .... 

Scotland... ee 

[reland.. 

islands of the British i Beas. 

Canada and shee» ort. 
America... 


176 


VACANT CHURCHES. 


157 | Ireland 


England .........-.++- 
108 | Canada, ete 


seeeeeee 


MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES. 
3 196 mis | C Colonies.... . 


tor | 
| 


England eee 
‘cotland pores Coputate 
-otla ative, ardaine 

reland... then Lands. wad 
ontinent 


With Pastora)] Charges 
Without Pastoral Charges 
COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 
Colleges. 
Pngland.. coorccces cscccccs 8 | BOOEIANE ..cccccce sess 
Wales DP CRRIEIB ck. cc cccccceses 
Institutes. 
4| Foreign..... 
Students in Colleges. 


Scotiand.... 
7 | Colonies, 


England... 


England 
WP OB asecccee cee: aes 


Bristol 
Nottingham. ... ....ccessed.es 
Cotton End... 


The number of home missions, . ‘Siamaiae and 
‘vangelistic stations is estimated approximately at 
3,000. This number does not include the various 
chools, rooms, cottages, etc., in which Divine service 
s held in connection with the Churches in their sev- 
ral localities. 

Some curious statistics of the Churches con- 
‘ected with the English Establishment within ¢ 
adius of twelve miles from the General Post Offic« 
f London appear in Mackeson’s Guide for 1871, 
yublication commenced in 18€6 and having the sane 
ion of the Bishops of London, Winchester, and Ro- 
‘hester. It will be perceived that the table make: 
10 reference to attendance, but is simply a record 0° 
eremonial. It is further to be noted that the dis- 
inction between whole number and ‘corrected’ 
vumber of Churches arises from the circumstance 
that full details in regard to service were receivec 
trom only 651 parishes : 

1870 
Number of Churches 
Number Corrected.. ° hvetion os 
Weekly Holy Com munion 


Daily Holy « ommunion.. 
Karly Holy Communion.. 


630 
169 


‘horal Holy Communion. 
Evening Holy Com munion. 
saints’ Day Service 

Dail Services 

No Week-day Service 
full Choral Service 
Partly Choral Service 
surpliced Choirs 

Paid Choirs 
Voluntary Choirs 
1regorian Tones 
Weekly Offertory.. 
free Seats... 
Free and Open Seats 
Eucharistic Vestments 
Surplice in rues 
incense . 





MISSIONS. 


HE American Free Baptist Mission in Lower 
Bengal has a singularly interesting, althoug! 
difficult field of labor. The Report for the year end- 
ing March, 1870, which has been sent us from Midna- 
pore, states that at Balasore there is a church witl 
43 converts; at Santipore one with 33 members; ai 
Midnapore one with 43 members; while from Jella- 
sore no figures are returned. Fifteen books have 
been issued from the press, whose total of pages 
amounts to 870,000. At Midnapore great attention is 
devcted to bazar preaching, three daily stands being 
occupied, at sufficiently remote points to attract 
entirely different audiences. Dr. Bachelor says: 

The preaching of the Cross of Christ, though not perhaps 
more popular with the masses than formerly, is allowed to 
have a more prominent place, while the rubbish of heathen 
philosophy is allowed to remain in the background. The 
tendency to discard idolatry is beyond doubt rapidly on the 
increase. The owner and manager of one of the large tem- 
ples in town remarked not long ago, that the number of 
those making offerings t) the temples had decreased seven- 
ty-five per cent., and that no more than one-half of those 
who made offerings had any faith inidolatory. And he con- 
tinued with manifest feeling, ‘*‘ You and I may or may not 
live to see the day, but it will soon come when, in the large 
towns at least, idolatry will cease to exist.”” At present the 
popular, irreligious mind is floating into deism, and it is 
with this peculiar form of unbelief that we mainly have to 
deal. 

The schools are perhaps the most efficient mission 
instrumentality. In the academy at the Midnapore 
station there were 150 boys during the year. Most 
of them were children of the outlying Santal coun- 
try, of the class greatly despised by Bengali and 
Mussulmans. The missionaries testify to the eager- 
ness of the pupils for knowledge and to their great 
proficiency in study. At the Girls’ Home there has 
been equal progress: 


Their willingness to do with their might any and every 
thing that comes to hand, agreeable or otherwise, has fre- 
quently surprised us. A few days ago we were about to 
repair the mud houses, but the pice-bag was nearly empty, 
and we could not pay a cooly. The girls at once said, ‘‘Don’t 
call a cooly; after school we will dig the earth, and put it 
on the walls ourselves.”” We remonstrated, ‘The earth is 
very hard, and there has been no rain for along time.” “We 
know it,”’ said they, ** but our mothers used to take care of 
their own houses, and we can of ours, for our arms are s0 
large and strong.’’ For several days they pecked away at 
the almost stony earth, bore water on their hips and heads 
from the tank, prepared the mud and put iton; and when 
the crumbling old walls stood up straight, good again as 
new, the girls quietly remarked, “We did it all ourselves.” 
* * * A few days ago they proposed to go without their 
fish for a month, and give, the money to the poor old wo- 
men, who come to the door for pice. The next day just one 
hundred times the price of the fish was sent them by kind 
friendsin England. Gladly they applied the precious text 
about a hundred fold in this life and life eternal in the world 
to come. While we were speaking, one girl with a face ra- 
diant with hope, and as if by the eye of faith, she were pen- 
etrating beyond the veil, remarked, ** And the joys for us 
there, in the world to come, no tongue can tell.” Already 
they are askirg to work in the Sabbath-school, and to go out 
and teach their poor deluded sisters. 


Of mission work among the Santals we are told: 

Everybody knows how well Hindus love controversy. 
Whether they have anything to say or not, they seem to de- 
light in loud talk and display. But the Santals are not given 
to this sort of pompous loquacity. They are a simple and 
quiet people, and on such occasions seem to keep in mind 
the Greek philosopher’s saying, that man was made with 
two ears and one mouth, in order that he might hear much 
and talk little. To find a model congregation, so far as close 
and continuous attention to the truth is concerned, one 
must visit a Santal village. No Bengali village gives a Chris- 
tian preacher such a welcome as he reeeives in many of the 
little settlements among the hills and in the jungles. The 
villagers see the preacher coming and often go out to meet 
him. “Come to the Majhi’s house and you'll find all the 
people there,” they say. So to the headman’s house we go, 





WIGS ..... ccccccccssee ces 
Scotland.,..... 1| Australia 





“Totals... see 


' and sure enough there is a crowd there. Men, women and 


children have cde to listen to our words. These rude peo- 
ole are naturally politer than either the Hindus or Mussul- 
nang. Nosooner is our arrival announced than the parkpm 
cot) is brought out for us te sit upon. In the bazars, mar- 
sete or large towns we might stand for hours preaching and 
elling books without being offered a seat. 
The Santal congregation is soon seated and our work be- 
rins. "The people hear, and such hearing one thanks God 
‘or. Should an unruly boy laugh out loud, or shout to his 
‘ellow across the street, at once a score of voices reprove 
lim. ‘ Be still, hear these words of truth, or be off.” And 
lence reigns again. A Santal mother has the good sense 
vo take away her crying babe, lest it disturb the audience— 
1 bit of considerate politeness that many a mother, not only 
umong our native Christians but also in more enlightened 
‘ands, never knew. It is a spectacle well worth seeing, this 
large congregation of Santals so quietly and attentively 
listening to the preaching of the ati 


Russia has, FEL . NACRESI an exceedingly 

fertile field for the circulation of the Bible. The 
Rev. Charles Kirkland furnishes the London Free- 
nan With notes upon his recent trip to Moscow and 
3t. Petersburg. In the latter city he attended the 
treat Russian Industrial Exhibition. ‘In this Ex- 
1ibition,”’ he says, ‘the four Gospels, in Russ, bound 
ogether, are constantly on sale at an almost nom- 
nal price, no one forbidding it. And immense num- 
ers are sold daily. During the last eight or ten 
vears the work of Bible circulation has been pro- 
sressing quietly and extensively. Some years since 
+ zealous German Baptist, named Forchhammer, 
same to St. Petersburg, where he obtained copies of 
he New Testament, which he sold on eommission. 
\bout that time Forchhammer received a large 
upply of tracts, through the liberality of a lady in 
Sngland, and he went to the great fair at Nijni 
Novogorod, where hedistributed them without any 
pposition. After a time, sympathizing friends— 
inglish and Russian—interested themselves in the 
vork; andin 1863 a meeting of eight persons was 
1eld to consider how it could be advanced. It was a 
leasing feature in that little gathering that Russia, 
?russia, Poland, Germany, Denmark, and England 
1ad each a representative. According to the Rus- 
ian laws, no society could be formed, but a solemn 
»ovenant was entered into, to stand by the German 
‘olporteur. During three years the work went on 
juietly and successfully ; but in consequence of the 
Polish rebellion, the Government found it necessary 
# impose additional restrictions on the liberties of 
the people at home, and an order appeared.in the 
sapers prohibiting-any meetings, except such as 
were recognized by the authorities. But the Bible 
novement had begun to excite interest and sym- 
sathy in high quarters. A petition was presented 
to the Synod for liberty to hold a meeting; and al- 
though “perrflission was not formally given, it was 
inderstpod that no interference would be offered. 
Persons in exalted stations were asked to attend the 
neeting, and the Governor-General of the city took 
the chair. Two years afterwards, in 1868, official 
permission was granted to circulate the New Tes- 
tament in the Russian language, and all classes ex- 
hibited the greatest readiness to accept it. A gentle- 
man, whose business often leads him into some of 
the remote provinces of the empire, told me that 
the people were most anxious to receive both 
religious tracts and copies of the Word of God. 
Not long ago, some one presented a copy of the 
New Testament — quarto size, and handsomely 
bound—to one of the Emperor’s children as a birth- 
day present. When the Empress saw it she com- 
plained of its large size;—‘Why is not a smaller 
edition printed?’ The reply was, ‘If it is your im- 
perial majesty’s pleasure, it can soon be done.’ It 
was her imperial pleasure; Orders were given for 
fifteen thousand copies, and these were speedily in- 
creased to fifty thousand. Erom 1&63 to 1870 eighty- 
five thousand copies of the New Testament have been 
circulated in the Russtan language, and the friends 
who are interested in the movement have been al- 
lowed to —_— and circulate their wienene ” 





The Protestant Episcopal Board of Missions 
through its Foreign Committee have made the usual 
annual Epiphany appeal to the churches. The treas- 
ury is now overdrawn to the extent of $28,000. Ar- 
rangeménts have to be perfected with missionaries a 
year in advance, yet theannual receipts are so want- 
ing in uniformity as to greatly embarrass the Board. 
To illustrate this the subjoined table is given: 

Receipts 1866 
. 1867 


“ 


iT 


The Appeal intimates that Episcopalians do not 
contribute as freely toward mission objects as do 
other denominations. ‘‘This want of interest arises 
mostly, it is believed, from the .pressure upon Rec- 
tors, the appointed instructors of the people, ef 
manifold calls, which has prevented a careful con- 
sideration of the character and claims of the For- 
eign Missionary work, and its regular presentation 
to the people.’’ The fields now occupied by the de- 
nomination are at Cape Palmas, on the west coast of 
Africa, and at Pekin, Hankou, Wuchong and Shang- 
he, in China. Bishop Williams is also endeavoring 
to gain a footing in Japan. 





The Episcopal Mission at Portland, Oregon, has 
established a school for Chinese children. One 
of the teachers has madea report to Bishop Morris, 
from which we extract the following: 

Our leader says, ‘* Now, boys, all stand up, and we will say 
the Lord’s Prayer together.” 

Their manner is very reverent. Some of them stand with 
bowed head and devout appearance; I do not know why, 
forI think they have very little idea what it is they are 
learning. We then sing a few verses of Bishop Ken’s Even- 
ing Hymn, some of the pupils trying to join init. Tne Hong- 
Kong boys are both learning it by rote; a few evenings 
since I found one of them writing it on his slate. He stopped 
when he had written, ** Under Th:ne own Almighty wings,’’ 
and said in a very soft voice, ** What it means?— don’t un- 
derstand—please tell me |“ Z told him as well as I could, and 
illustrated by describing a bird on the nest, and a hen cover- 
ing her chickens with her wings. He said he knew, and 
looked as if in part he comprehended the idea. The next 
week, after he had repeated it to me, I asked him what it 
meant. He replied, “I know,” and folding his arms across 





his breast, said, “‘ fold him very close—take very good care.” 
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News of the Week. 


HOME. 


Gig ort Tuesday a bill was introduced 
in the Senate proposing that every persoi who 
is thirty-five years of age, and has been for fourteen 
years a resident of the United States, shall be eli- 
gible as President. The House bill authorizing an 
additional issue of 3500,000,000 five per cent bonds 
was concurred in. On Wednesday a partizan debate 
arose on a resolution to appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate alleged disorders and outrages at the 
South. No vote was reached until Thursday, when 
the resolution was passed. On Friday Mr. Sumner 
brought up his bill supplementary to the Civil 
Rights bill to secure equal rights in hotels, public 
conveyances, etc., irrespective of color. Mr. Trum- 
bull showed that this measure was indefinitely post- 
poned by the Senate last Summer, whereupon Mr. 
Sumner introduced another similar bill, which was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. In tha House 
aresolution was referred, authorizing the President 
to appoint Commissioners to investigate the mode 
in which the Pacific railroads have disposed of the 
aid granted them by the Government. In com- 
mittee the question of raising the salaries of U.S. 
Circuit Judges was debated at some length, but the 
amendments which occasioned the discussion were 
rejected. 

That the general work of Congress is in its usual 
unpromising condition no one of either party wil: 
be likely to deny, nor is this state of things at all 
peculiar to the present session of the present Con- 
gress. In fact an estate more or less chaotic, may 
be said to be entailed upon our national Council. 
This is perhaps due as much to the unreasonable 
amount of special leglislation which is forced upon 
both Houses as to the sum total of their legitimate 
work. Thus important measures which demand 
prompt attention are forced aside by trivial matters 
which are vitally interesting to only a few individu- 
als. Here for instance is the financial question, al- 
most as far from definite settlement as it was 
immediately after the war. To be sure sundry 
measures have been adopted and revised, but there 
‘is no comprehensive policy which at all approxi- 
mates to the views of our most disinterested financial 
authorities and consequently the Treasury is em- 
barrassed and specie payments are apparentiy no 
nearer than they were eighteen months ago. Then 
there is the Civil Service Reform, certainly as urgent 
in its demands as any public question can possibly 
be, which im spite of Mr. Jeneke’s faithful efforts, is 
snubbed by successive Congresses in amannersimply 
exasperating to all friends of good government. 
Now as there are only about thirty working days 
remaining for the present Congress it becomes a 
matter of some importance to shelve private busi- 
ness, and push through public matters with all the 
dispatch consistent with due deliberation. The 
Senate has on its calendar 325 bills and resolutions 
of which about half are of a private and personal 
nature. The Speaker of the House has on his table 
47 bills, 27 of which are railroad land-grants, already 
passed by the Senate. These figures do not give 
any adequate idea of the amount of business to bi 
done, for without counting the new measures which 
are constantly introduced, and the minor details of 
parliamentary business which consume so much 
time, every Saturday must be deducted as a non- 
working day for the Senate, and added as a general 
debate day for the House, making an aggregate 
which it is not pleasant to contemplate—and com- 
pelling us reluctantly to admit that the Congres- 
sional millennium is not yet at hand. 


In December, 1869, all Postmasters were in- 
structed to make an accurate i onthly account of 
all franked matter deposited at their respective 
offices for the six months ending June 30, 1871. The 
Postmaster-General has communicated to the 
Senate a statement showing that the total number 
of offices from which reports were due was 28,492 
but the number from which full or partial reports 
were re’eived wes only 8,583, nearly 20,000 wholly 
failing to report. The returns of the 8,583 reporting 
offi:es show that within the six months there were 
transmitted 5,140,796 franked letters, the postage 
upon which, at the established rate, amounted to 
$655,548, and 2,047,971 pounds of other franked mat- 
ter, suchas printed documents and deeds, upon 
which the postage, at established rates amounted to 
$260,848, making altogether for six months for post- 
age on free matter the sum of $916,396. Ata fair 
rate of estimate for the nearly 20,000 non-reporting 
Post-Offices, the Postmaster-General says the follow- 
ing grand result is shown: Total number of franked 
letters for six months, 10,894,497; postage, $933,070. 
Printed matter, &c., 2,655,196 pounds; postage, 
$338,593.85. Total postage for six months, $1,271,663. 
%. Total for one year, $2,543,327.72. 


A preliminary report of the ninth census will 
soon issue from the Bureau. This will contain three 
tables. The first table will show the population of 
the United States by States, exhibiting classes of 
population for each of nine censuses from 1790 to 
1870 inclusive. Table number two will give the 
population of each State by counties, exhibiting 
classes of population for nine censuses, as in table 
one. Table three will give the population of all 
civil divisions less than counties, viz.: towns, town- 
ships, boroughs, incorporated villages, cities and 
wards of cities, and the proportion of white and 
colored, native and foreign-born population for 
three censuses—1859, 1860 and 1870. 


The State Senate has before it a bill designed 
to afford redress for women whose characters are 
traduced, and permitting a single woman to sue or 
be sued in her own name, A bill introduced by Mr. 
Tweed, provides that the Tax Levy for 1871 and 
1872 in the City of New York shall not exceed two 





rer centum on the value of real and personal estate, 
amd makes the Mayor. Controller, the Commissioner 
of Public Works and the President of the Depart- 
ment of Parks a Board of Estimate to prepare the 
Tax Levy, without submitting it to the Legislature 
os heretofore. <A resolution providing for a chang« 
inthe Constitution to prohibit the payment fron 
the State Treasury of any money to a sectarian 01 
religious school was laid on the table under the rule. 
It is understood that the various projects for effect- 
ing a quick system of transit in this city are to be 
yushed in the Legislature during the present Session, 
and recent meetings have been held by citizens 
vvhich show that not only the public but the Mayor 
and the city government are awake to the necessity 
otf speedily providing for this acknowledged want. 
The underground-railroad plan seems, at present, to 
have the most vigorous or the most powerful sup- 
porters, and if the Legislature distinguishes itself ir 
mo other manner we trust that it will see its way 
diear to provide some solution of this problem, 
After all the solution is in the hands of capitalists 
and as there is money enough already involved, we 
hope to see something done. 

The Fenians lately released from “ British 
Kbastiles,”’ reached this port on Thursday, and their 
arrival was marked by an instant and characteristic 
quarrel among the representatives of various Irish 
societies as to who shvcuid welcome them, escort 
them, extend them hospitality and so forth. The 
released Fenians themselves very sensibly declined 
any public reception, but were, nivertheless, es- 
@orted up Broadway in something very much re- 

sembling a demonstrative style, and will, probably, 
be induced by Tammany officials to submit to some 
sort of an ovation afier tae usual custom. 
———_@——_— 


FOREIGN. 


K ING William of Prussia was formally pro- 
KX claimed Kaiser of Germany in the Hall of 
Mirrors, at Versailles, on the 18th inst., in the pres- 
ence of all the German Princes and representatives 
of the army of investment. A grand review took 
place on the occasion, and the following proclama- 
tion was issued by his Majesty : 

In consequence of the appeal of the German Princes and of the 
free towns for us to restore the German Empire after a lapse of 
sixty years, we announce that we consider it our duty to the 
Fatherland to accept the Imperial dignity. Henceforth we and 
our successors will bring to the title of Emperor of Germany the 
hope that God will vouchsafe a blissful future to the Fatherland, 
and that under our auspices its ancient splendor may be restored. 
We partake of the dignity, conscious of our duty to preserve with 
German fidelity the rights of the Empire and of its members, to 
maintain peace, and to support and strengthen the independence 
of Germany, in the hope that the German people will reap in last- 
ing peace within our boundaries the fruits of their bloody bat- 
tles, and be safe against the renewal of French attacks. God 
grant that we and oursuccessors may protect the Empire, not by 
warlike conquests, but by works of peace, freedom and civiliza- 
tion. 


A temporary cessation of the bombardment of 
Paris gave rise, on tie 17th inst., to rumors of peace 
negociations, but the lull was of short duration 
and was promptly followed by a sortie from Mont 
Valerien, which was not, however, pushed with 
much spirit, and was repulsed by nightfall, the 
Germans capturing 500 wounded prisoners and re- 
porting their own losses as comparatively slight. 
Other sorties preceded the truce, but the fire of the 
German batteries seems scarcely to have been in- 
terrupted, and their guns are steadily advanced as 
opportunity occurs or as occasion demands. Within 
the walls affairs remain much as they have been 
since the bombardment began, but the murmurs 
against General Trochu are besoming louder and 
the uncontrollable temper of the Parisian populace 
is daily asserting itself in more or less unmistakable 
terms. Bread riots of a local character are reporled 
as of frequent occurrence, but these are checked on 
the appearance of troops. A correspondent of the 
World calls attention to the very serious fact that 
the poorer part of the Parisian populace are 
leading easier and, onthe whole, happier lives, than 
ever before. They draw their rations with perfect 
regularity, and spend the hours which are not 
occupied at the commissairiat, in gossip and idle- 
ness, if in nothing worse. Diplomatic circles were 
startled on Wednesday by an apparently authentic 
report that Bismarck was ill and at the point of 
death. The first part of the story proved to be 
true, but if the latter part was correct at all it is 
now contradicted and the Count is recoyering in 
spite of sundry semi-obituary editorials compli- 
mentary and otherwise. 


The defeats of French armies in the field, 
which were reported last week, are confirmed in 
every case, that of Gen. Bourbaki, which was then 
somewhat doubtful, was quite as complete as that 
of Chanzy, while Faidherbe, who was supposed a 
few days ago to be actingin the offensive, has been 
driven out from his stronghold at St. Quinten, 
which, with other neighboring positions of import- 
ance, is now held by German garrisons, and General 
Goeben is in pursuit of the French. 


English papers by the last steamer bring us 
those comments on the President’s Message and in- 
ternational affairs, of which telegraphic summaries 
have heretofore been received. Prominent among 
these are two editorialsin the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which presumably indicate the opinions of those 
who were the most uncompromising upholders of 
the Southern cause during the rebellion. These 
papers, the first of which is headed ** An appeal to 
the people of the United States,” are very frank in 
tone and show that the let-alone policy of the 
Government has been not unfruitful in its influence 
upon English opinion. The writer says: 

If it is any satisfaction to the American people to know that 
the presant state of our relations with them is a cause of genuine 
anxiety in this country,and that lf the differences between us 
could once be reduced to a mere question of money we should be 
careless of any award that settled them, they may enjoy that 
satisfaction to the full. 

This is just such a sentence as will be eagerly 
seized upon by certain of our more reckless journal- 
ists, and paraded as an indication that England is 








frightened, the plain talk which closes the articl 
being utterly ignored, so long asit is certain that : 
vast majority of their readers will accept any in- 
erpretation of English opinion which may Ix 
popular. What England asks is’ that we shouk 
neet an honest admission on her part by an equally 
.onest examination into the causes of our inter 
national disagreements. Some of our prominem 
men hold that such an examination would be equiv 
uent to admitting that there are two sides to thi 
question. To such statesmen the best answer is a free 
acknowledgement of the truth of their position. 


American friendliness toward Great Britain i: 
further discussed in the same journal, the conclusio1 
being that it is “ entirely a figment of the Englis} 
imagination.’”’” We trust that by this time th« 
Motley correspondence will have convinced ou 
cousins that genuine friendliness does exist, even ii 
diplomatic circles at Washington. The writer, how 
ever, makes a striking comment on our intercom 
munication which has enough of truth in it t 
command attention on this side of the Atlantic 
Nobody, he says, will suppose that verbal menace 
will have the smallest effect upon Americans. ‘ Th« 
arguments most likely to succeed with them musi 
be couched in moderate language and directed les: 
to taeir fears and sympathies than to their gooc 
sense and mental judgment.’’ On the other hanc 
Americans are supposed to believe that there is n 
concession to which British statesmen will not in 
time be reconciled, if it is pressed with sufficien 
violence. Here in the writer’s opinion lies th: 
danger. “ Our habitual attitude toward the Ameri. 
cans, aug their habitual attitude towards us hav 
produced in them a singular misconception of ow 
national character. They have come to think of u: 
as if we had somehow lost that deep reserve oi 
national pride and susceptibility which they are 
conscious of in themselves.”’ A declaration of war, 
even if England can be caught engaged in a Euro- 
pean struggle, is not to be so much dreaded as that 
some day, ‘‘for the sake of satisfying some local 
cry, or gaining some domestic political advantage, 
they will put upon us some intolerable insult which 
will call forth an eruption of indignation from Joh» 
0’ Groat’s to Land’s End. The country will have 
escaped from the hands of temporizing statesmen 
and war will be all but inevitable.”’ This is a view 
of the case which must have weight with every 
thoughtful American. It may not be very flattering 
to our national pride, but it certainly has enough 
of truth in it to command respectful attention. 


The European Congress met at London accord- 
ing to appointment, and adjourned to the 24th inst., 
without entering upon their deliberations. At a 
preliminary meeting, however, it is reported that 
Austria proposed a protocol condemning the one- 
sided repudiation of treaties. Russia, through her 
representative, at first objected to this, but was 
persuaded by other delegates to finally consent to its 
adoption. [t is understood that M. Favre has ap- 
plied for permission to pass the German lines and 
proceed to Loudon as the representative of the 
French Provisional Government. From Berlin 
comes the assertion that Count Bernstorff, the 
Prussian Minister, has been instructed to withdraw 
from the conference if the French question, is intro- 
duced. 





‘The Markets, 


PRODUCE. 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds 
were as follows: 


Beans, bush... ! 
Peas, bush.. 
Malt, bush 
Beef, pkgs 

Pork, bbls..... 
Lard, pkgs 
Lard, noes... 
Lard 1,658 
B. ees bags 575 


- 31,173 
2,817 


1,310 
> Sun 


7,1% ' Cut-meats,pks. 
300 | Butter, pkgs .. 
6,175 | Cheese, bxs.... 
1,701 | Hops, bales.... 
6,092 ee gee 
627 | do. bxs. we. 
85 | Wool, bules.. 
Starch, _ 
Resin, bbis.. 


99) Wheat, Desh. 
S47 | Corn » bush 

. 5405] Oats, bush 

. 14,690 Dried Fruit, ps. i {070 


Wholesale Prices Current for the week ending Monday, Jan. 
23d, were as fullows: 


Wheat, etc. 


White West., @ bush$!.554@1.70 | Corn, # bush 
Amber do. # _ bush.1.50@1,56| Rye, # bush... 
White Genesee, # — 1. nas 5 z Oats, ® bush 

Spring, No. 1, # bush.. Barley, # bush 


Flour and Meal, 


State Superfine, # bbl. .5.60@6.10 } a Extra, @ b 

State Extra, # bbl......6,30@6,85 4 med. & 

Western ‘Extra. ¥ bbi. .6.65@9.00 Ryo. Flour, x 
Western medium, #bbl..6,30.@6.75 | Corn-Meul, inf to ex....3.0@4. 
Extra Genesee, @ bbl. ..6.90@9.00 | 


Provisions. 
a Beef, India Mess, # tc. 
Shoulders, 
8@8 mu st. 
..@18 
. 14@15 
~ l 


- -+-32@42 | Western medium, @ B.. 
1/30@32 | Common grades, @ 
‘123@28 | 


Pork, prime Mess, =e. 
do. West. Mess, do.. 
Dressed Hogs, # Db 
Beef, ex. Mess, ® bbl.. 
Beet, plain — € bbi.. 


State Extra, ? bb. 
Pennsylvania, Ex., e bd. 
Western Ex., # b 


- 18@23 

12@18 
Cheese. 

Factories, Extra, oe ....154@16 | Farm Dairies, med, #> 1856 

Factories, med., ® bh its Western, Good 

Farm Dairies, Ex., 2D Lb@l16 


Poultry ul Game. 


ait 


Turkeys, @ 
Chickens, a D. 
Ducks, # BD. 

Geese, # 
Partridges, ® pair 


Venison, saddles, ® fb. 
Venison, carcass, ? b.. 


L@l6 
N@ll 


a Hee 
- 10@12 


~~ 
Sundries, 

..15% | Molasses, N.O iit 

ial j B.W, Ficur per id as Amen 


nats Broom-co' -corn, # 
10 |B ney eb 
ay 


jameenneheee 


Cotton, mid., N. O. @D.. 
Coffee, Java. oo  (goid).. 
do. # & (gola).. 

Clover Seed eb 

Timothy Seed, ®# bush. * % 

Feathers, live geese.# Ib. ats | meg ey. 
ay. # 100m 1,2 Roug! 

Straw. ® 100% set | 

Hops, 1570. @D 6@14 


a 


LIVE STOOK. 
NEW YORK, January 23, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 


BOOVOS...rccccccccccoccccses 
yore es 
Veals 


zyme Bullocks. 


-. 1b@1% | Sheep, prime. 
— do med 


ied | ua edium. 

Pee do ll@l Lambs, prime 

Mileh Cows, . medium.. 

vi > Pc ndviergisnecs ‘8 ai is | sw Swine, pm payeaeses éninm 
do medium do medium 


Scientific & Sanitary. 





MUD VOLCANOES. 
ROF. HILGARD, State Geologist of Louis- 


iana, gives some interestigg particulars regard- 
ng the Upper Delta of the Mississippi, a summary 
f which may be found in the Naturalist. Amore 
ther things, he describes the mud islands. These 
riginate in miniature volcanoes, upheavals from the 
iver bottom, with a central crater. The active 
iencies are springs of liquid mud, together with gas. 
Extensive cones are thus raised, often in mid-chan- 
uel, obstructing navigation, and diverting the cur- 
‘ent, while they result in islands in course of time. 
The gas is such as arises from vegetable matter in 
he first stages of decay; the mud and water are of 
aixed marine and river origin. The mud is the 
ame which is deposited outside of the Bar on a 
lue-clay bottom. In the annual advance the Bar 
‘overs this layer, which, under the pressure of the 
.ew-formed land, the alluvium etc., above is forced 
30 bulge upward at points of ‘east Tesistance, that 
3 to say in the deepest part of the channel. These 
‘ermations, called mud-lumps, are found in the 
nouths of the passes and inside of the Bar, and the 
‘vidences of former like upheavals are found above 
is far as the forts. It is predicted that this phenom- 
non, which is peculiar to this river, will cease as 
oon as the Bar advances past the ‘blue clay”’ shelf 
nto the deep water of the Gulf, now nine miles out. 
“or, be it remembered, neither the Mississippi River 
ior the State of Louisiana are yet finished. The Bar 
f the principal pass is said to advance into the Gulf 
38 feet annually, and the Delta is enlarged in pro- 
»ortionate ratio. It is calculated that 225,000,000 
ubic feet of earthy matter are deposited annually in 
the Gulf at this South-west Pass. 


ATMOSPHERIC CURRENTS. 


TMOSPHERIC currents are commonly attrib- 
41 uted to the combined effects of heat, and the 
rotation of the earth. Air rises in the warmer lati- 
tudes, and colder currents set in from the North and 
south latitudes to fill the gap. But as these cold 
surrents, have partaken of a slower rate of rotation 
than prevails nearer the Equator, they are too slug- 
rish for the faster regions and therefore the earth’s 
surface slips under them, so as to give the impres- 
sion of wind flowing from the East to the West, very 
much on the principle of the wind raised by a fast- 
going locomotive. If this is a true explanation of 
the trade winds, it is somewhat difficuit to under- 
stand how a ship can make westing by them any 
more than the locomotive can get blown backward 
by the wind it raises. It is now asserted that the heat 
of the warmer districts has very little to do with the 
atmospheric currents, and that there is a dominant 
and primary movement of the whole atmosphere 
around the globe from West to East. Subordinate 
currents are produced by local causes on the surface, 
but the great westerly current prevails still in the 
higher parts of the atmosphere over these, and it is 
the fundamental movement to be recognized in all 
study of the winds. This is very important if true. 
As no terrestrial cause can be supposed for such a 
universal movement of the atmosphere, it is referred 
to celestial influences. 
HEROIC SCIENCE. 
WO French Savants have been keeping regu- 
lar watch for falling stars, from the Luxem- 
burg Palace, and publishing the records as usual. 
They are probably about this time favored witha 
display of unusual brilliancy, quite up to the mea- 
sure of their enthusiasm and courage. Meantime 
their confrére in the walks of Science, the celebrated 
astronomer Janssen, with no less devotion, takes 
himself out of Paris in a balloon to seek a peaceful 
observation of the ecl’pse of the sun. Can he, in- 
deed, forget the greater eclipse, under the shadow 
of which his compatriots now lie in so great sorrow ? 


—Much ado is made in the California papers 
over a lizard which, it is said, was found imbedded 
in a petrified tree. This extraordinary creature, 
we are told, is two inches long, has four legs, two of 
them just behind the head, and two just before the 
tail. As we have seen such things before, our chief 
emotion is one of pity for the poor animal, which 
does not seem to be as comfortable, incarcerated in 
a four-ounce bottle, as it was in its former tomb. If 
the rude science of the backwoods is to be trusted, 
the fir-tree in which it was imbedded had a grewth 
of five hundred years before it commenced to pet- 
rify, and the implication is that the lizard must 
have somehow become entangled in the rings dur- 
ing their growth. 


—Mrs. Cobbe has made the discovery that the 
brain has latert powers iadepsndent of the con- 
sciousness and the will, and that it ‘secretes 
thought” in this capacity. Not having the fear of 
woman before him, a writer confronts her with the 
declaration that this idea of the ‘“ brain secreting 
thought” isa barbarism; that it no more secretes 
thought than a muscle secretes motion. What is 
secreted is a substance like bile or saliva. Thought 
is not substance, but action. Mrs. Cobbe has cer- 
tainly traveled farther on the road to materialism 
than the most prudent scientists feel warrapted 
to go. 

— Anew chart of North America, designed to 
show what is known of sea-bottoms, published in 
Europe, contains some errors which are very deli- 
cately pointed out by the Journal of Seience. The 
chartist joins the head of Hudson river above Al- 
bany to the Chesapeake, while the Hudson river 
itself is dwindled down to a little stream rising in 
Western Connecticut! 


—All the vast human consumption of codfish and 
mackerel, aside from the ravages of their enemies 
in the deep, produces no apparent diminution of 
their numbers. 


—Punch recommends curing noisy dogs homeo- 
pathically by a dose of bark; this is not any wittier 





——|than Hahneman’s own prescription, in a certain 
| case when blood-letting was called for, of two fleas, 
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Farm and Garden 


LAWNS FROM SEED. 
€: UR office windows are in full view of sundry 
preparations on the part of the Metropolitan 
Department of Public Parks for converting that 
arid waste, known as the City Hall Park, into some- 
thing which shall, with the return of Spring, be- 
come a green and fountain-besprinkled enclosure, 
delighting the eyes of passers-by and making the 
hearts of multitudinous sparrows to sing for joy. 
The preparations have suggested to us that possibly 
the grass-seed, planted by the City authorities, may 
not spring up as it ought, whereby we should be 
deeply aggrieved, and we will therefore give some 
hints as tothe proper treatment of soil, in order to 
cover it witha thrifty greensward. In the first place 
the drainage must be good. Second, the soil must 
be made, so far as possible, to approximate to a stiff 
loam or clay; and, third, the surface must be made 
as nearly uniform in quality and richness as is prac- 
ticable. The soil is not to be made excessively rich, 
s the rapid growth of grass on a lawn is not desira- 
le, but the lawn will be better if the soil tends 
ather to stiffness than to sandiness; nevertheless, a 
‘ery stiff clay will crack frightfully during a 
irought, and become so hard as to be absolutely im- 
yenetrable, so far as roots are concerned. If the 
ground is in a condition to bear a good crop of pota- 
toes, it will make a good lawn if half a ton of bone- 
dust to the acre is harrowed in before the seed is 
sown. Do not stint in the matter of seed. Two and 
a half or three bushels to the acre is not too much. 
Rake and roll the seed to protect and cover it. The 
best time to sow grass seed is early in the Spring or 
in September. If at the latter time the seed should 
be “new crop.’? Nothing looks worse than to see 
lawn-grass growing in patches with different degrees 
of vigor, hence the importance of equalizing the 
quality of the soil. The only exception to this rule 
is where a steep slope faces the South. Here the soil 
should be richer than elsewhere, as the hot sun of 
summer is apt to burn up the grass more readily than 
in less exposed situations. When the grass is well 
established it should be cut and rolled frequently ; 
the former will not secure a good ‘‘bottom’’ without 
the aid of the latter, although it will make the grass 
much finer in texture. 





——— 





DRAIN TILES. 
XY EORGE E. WARING writes to the Agricul- 


A turist that he has made a great discovery in the 
art of laying tiles for drains. It is always an addi- 
tional expense to procure collars to cover the joints 
of a line of tiles, and as they are easily broken, the 
trouble and expense are increased. Col. Waring’s 
discovery consists in using old newspapers instead 
of collars. The paper is wrapped or laid in several 
thicknesses as snugly as possible around the joint, 
and the earth is then filled in as usual. The paper 
keeps the loose earth from sifting through the 
joints, and by the time it has decayed and disinte- 
grated, the earth has settled to its proper density, and 
will, to a great extent, keep its place. This simple 
expedient is apparently a very effectual preventive 
of the difficulties usually incident to tile draining, 
and Col. Waring deserves the thanks of everybody 
tor so promptly making public a device which he 
might have selfishly kept to himself. Of course 
newspapers are the cheapest material for making 
the collars, but no reason occurs to us why tarred or 
building paper should not be used with even greater 
advantage. However, the beauty of the thing is its 
simplicity, and on the whole we prefer the newspa- 
pers, especially if due discretion is used in the selec- 
tion of such journals as can be put to no better use. 
7 |] HILE on the subject of drains we may call 

attention to a system of drainage which has 
for some years been successfully practiced in certain 
sections of the country. This consists in tapping 
a comparatively water-tight stratum of earth so 
that the water which it would otherwise retain on 
its surface will fall through it and lose itself in the 
more porous strata beneath. Level tracts of country, 
where ordinary draining on a small scale is impracti- 
cable, may often be successfully treated in this man- 
ner. Such tracts are frequently underlaid at adepth 
of from ten to fifty feet by extensive beds of gravel, 
which may afford good facilities for tube-wells and 
yet be capable of receiving and conveying away all 
the surface drainage which it may be desirable to 
get rid of. Of course it is necessary to ascertain the 
fact that a porous stratum exists before boring or 
digging a hole for drainage purposes, but we do not 
doubt that the method is available in many tracts 
where there is at present no drainage at all. Many 
pond-holes and swamps in hilly parts of the country 
might very probably be rendered arable by sinking 
a tube, and some badly drained cellars’ might be 
rendered dry and innocuous by the same process. 


SUBSTRATA DRAINAGE. 


THE COLOR OF CHEESE. 


rNNHE use of annotto is harmless in coloring 

cheese only when the article is pure, but the 
adulterations to which it is subject have had the 
effect*of making itsomewhat unpopular, and certain 
dealers and consumers are shy of high colored 
cheese. It is even said that were it not for the bet- 
ter price which ricgly colored cheese commands in 
the English market, the use of annotto would be 
largely diminished in this country. We have seen a 
report which states that a large number of the Her- 
kimer ‘‘ fancy factories” made uncolored cheese all 
through the past season, and the sales of such cheese 
were at the highest rates received at the Little Falls 
market. It certainly seems reasonable to suppose 
that pure cheese is really the best, if the public can 
be induced to believe it. 

We have received the annual publications of 
J. M. Thorburn & Co., (15 John Street) one pamphlet 
containing their descriptive catalogue of vegetable 
und agricultural seeds, and the other the wholesale 
trade price-list. ‘ 


— Although the use of lead is so much depre- 





cated, on account of its ready corrosion and poison- 
ous character, lead foil is now commended for hospi- 
tal use in covering wounds in place of lint. 


Tore AMERICAN RurAL.Home is the name of a 
new agricultural and horticultural paper published 
at that headquarters of floriculture and its kindred 
branches of industry, Rochester, New York. The 
paper is the successor of the American Farmer, 
changed to a weekly, and the two numbers which 
have come to hand promise well for the future in 
every respect. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

NECDOTE OF LincoLn.—In his recent lecture 

on Gov. Andrews, Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke relates this incident of the martyred Presi- 
dent: ‘Gen. McClellan wrote a letter to Mr. Lin- 
coln, from the Peninsula, July 2, 1862, giving him 
advice as to the general politics of the country, and 
how to carry the affairs of the nation. It has been 
related that some one said to Mr. Lincoln: ‘What did 
you reply?’ ‘ Nothing,’ said old Abe, ‘ but it made 
me think of the man whose horse kicked up and 
stuck his foot through the stirrup. He said to the 
horse, ‘If you are going to get on I will get off. 
All I can say,” continued Mr. Clarke, “is that if 
Abraham Lincoln did not say that, he ought to have 
said it.”’ 


y 
A 


A TuouGHtTFuL TRAVELER.—A traveler who 
saw a pretty little girl in the same car with him- 
self, says: ‘‘Ina few years, thought I, that infant 
will be an ornament to society ; but had she not 
better die? Very soon they will tie some deag man’s 
hair to the back of her, fasten her ribs with a 
corset, and hang a bird-cage around her lower 
limbs. Worse than that, when she arrives at ma- 
turity, she will be compelled to determine whether 
she is for protection or free trade, to comprehend 
the mysteries of the Coolie question, and ,to under- 
stand the intricacies of pig-iron, and go to the polls 
and vote.”’ . 


A Goop story is told of Dean Stanley’s parrot, 
which was a great pet with the whole family. One 
day Polly managed to open her cage and get away, 
to the consternation of the whole household. After 
a great search, some one found Polly in the garden 
on the top of an apple-tree. The welcome news 
was communicated to the Dean, who, with the 
whole of the inmates, rushed out at once, accom- 
panied by Dr. Vaughan, who with some other 
friends were then on a visit to the Dean. Polly was 
found swinging herself on a topmost branch; but 
when she discovered the large audience below her, 
she looked gravely down at them and said, ‘‘ Let 
us pray.” 


NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS.—An anecdote is 
related illustrative of the slyness of the Bohemians 
compared with the simple honesty of the Germans 
and the candid unscrupulousness of the Hun- 
garians. In war times three soldiers, one each of 
these three nations, met in a parlor of ay inn, over 
the chimney piece of which hung a watch. When 
they had gone the German said, ‘*‘ That is a good 
watch ; I wish I had bought it.’’ ‘‘I am sorry I did 
not take it,’ said the Hungarian. ‘“‘[ have itin my 
pocket,”’ said the Bohemian. 


y 


“Youne AuTHor.”—Yes, Agassiz does recom- 
mend authors to eat fish, because the phosphorus 
init makes brains. So far you are correct. But I 
cannot help you to a decision about the amount 
you need to eat—at least, not with certainty. If the 
specimen composition you sent is about your fair 
usual average, I should judge that a couple of 
whales would be all that you want for the present. 
Not the largest kind, but simply good middling- 
sized whales.—Mark Twain, in the Galaxy. 


A Massacuvsetts paper tells of a colored woman 
who had been lately converted but was so unfortu- 
nate as to fly into a passion over the misdoings of 
one of her neighbors’ youngsters. Her mistress re- 
marked upon the impropriety of such conduct in 
the case of one about to join the church, and re- 
ceived this frank response: ‘‘I have ‘sperienced 
religion, an’ I’se gwine to jine de church, but, Miss 
B—, I'll scald dat nigger fust !’’ 


—A Hungarian Roman Catholic clergyman, at 
present in Rome, writing to the Presburg Gazette a 
curious account of a visit he paid to the Church of 
St. Augustine, in that city, and describes the mar- 
velous relics that are to be seen there—“ the staff 
with which Moses divided the waters of the Red 
Sea’’—“ the beard of Noah’’—‘“ the cord with which 
Judas Iscariot hanged himself ’’—and other equally 
wonderful things and sacred curiosities. To this 
letter the Gazette adds, by way of postscript : ‘Our 
worthy clergyman does not seem to have been 
shown what, in our opinion, is the pearl of the col- 
lection in question: it, is one of the steps of the 
ladder on which Jacob, in his dream, saw the 
heavenly hosts ascending and descending.”’—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


—A few weeks ago we heard a shrewd gentleman 
say that if he ever endows a professorship in any 
divinity school, it will be a Professorship of Tin- 
Peddling. He would enable the institution to keep 
a stock of carts and horses, and suitable wares, and 
each student, before receiving his diploma, should 
be required to spend at least a year in acquiring 
that varied and comprehensive knowledge of human 
nature which is not to be obtained from college 
libraries. We are glad to be able to add that our 
friend does not propose to nominate James Fisk, 
Jr., for the model chair, or box.—Christian Register. 


—The Manufacturer and Builder is publishing a 
series of articles translated from the French, en- 
titled ‘‘The History of Art and Aisthetics from the 
earliest times to the Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
which are exceeding rich and readable. The writer 
treating of the exquisite taste of the Greeks, and of 
their great advance upon the ponderous and massive 
style of the earlier nations, points out the facts, 
that in all their great public structures, they not 
only studied the plan itself, but they studied its 
relations to surrounding nature, to the hills and 
plains which met the eye at the same time, 





‘number of Churchmen and Nonconformists have 


The Examiner and Chronicle quotes an interest- 
ing correspondence : 

In the early days of Methodism in England there 
was a preacher, Samuel Bradburn, of whom Wesley 
had a high opinion, which he once expressed in a 
very happy way. Bradburn being once in‘a state 
of impecuniosity—a state not peculiar to Methodist 
ministers, Wesley sent him five pound notes, with a 
letter :— 

** DEAR Sammy :—Trust in the Lord and do good, 
so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou 
shalt be fed. Yours affectionately, 

. “ Joun WESLEY.” 

The reply was equally happy : 

“ REV. AND DEAR Str:—I have often been struck 
with the beauty of the passage of Scripture quoted 
in your letter, but I must confess that I never saw 
such useful expository notes upon it before. I am, 
Rev. and dear sir, your obedient and grateful ser- 
vant, “S. BRADBURN.”’ 

The movement for enabling ministers who have 
not taken Episcopal order to preach in Church of 
England pulpits has taken a new start. The Lon- 
don correspondent of the Scotsman states: “A 


united together for the attainment of of this object. 
That men like Dean Stanley have long been favor- 
able to it is, of course, well known ; but many per- 
sons whose theological views are less advanced than 
those of the Broad Church party, now desire to 
break down the wall of separation between clergy- 
men and Nonconformist ministers.’’ 

Father Farrell, pastor of a New York Catholic 
church, stated to his congregation on Sunday, while 
submitting to them the proposed address to the 
Pope, that he objected to it, and being an American, 
would not raise his arm “to restore any king under 
heaven to his throne.” 


In an account of a Woman’s Suffrage Conven- 
tion, a Western correspondent had writien of the 
“irrepressible Susan B. Anthony,’’ but the perverse 
types were detected in an attempt to make him 
allude to the impressible Susan B. Anthony ! 


The King of Prussia (practical old monarch), 
when asked what appeared most remarkable to him 
about the palace of Versailles, replied, ‘‘ The fact 
that Iam here.” Same reply as was once given by 
the Doge of Venice to Louis the Fourteenth. 
“What's the difference between the North Pole 
and South Pole?’ ‘“ Why, all the difference in 
the world,’’ replied a lady unwittingly ; and that’s 
the answer. 

Grace Greenwood, in comparing different: kinds 
of women, says: ‘‘ When the pleasure-boat is cap- 
sized in a squall, the most fastidious ladies’ man has 
a profound respect for the woman who can swim.”’ 


Publishers’ Department. 











‘* Where is My Picture ?” - 
Please do not be impatient if you do not get your 
ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON immediately. Weare 
working away as fastas possible, early and late, print- 
ing them and sending them off to our new subscribers. 
But the rush is coming at such arate that we area 
little behindhand. We have printed and given 
away nearly twenty thousand of this Great En- 
gravirg, receiving numberless letters of admiring 
commendation, and not one complaint; and just as 
fast as we can get them off the press, in good con- 
dition, our new subscribers shall be supplied in the 
order of their names upon the list. ; 
Meantime, read the paper, please, and cultivate 
the Christian grace of Patience! . 


- a > 
The Youth’s Companion 


Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing oe of real interest to 
the mgture as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most Ly og 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 

The CHRIsTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL’s ‘‘ Wash- 
ington’”’) ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) 
for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
sixty cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, (with $3.00) to the CHRISTIAN UNION and 
MARSHALL’s ‘‘ Washington.” Both offers to those 
not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 





Piymouth Organ Concerts. 

The 61st Concert takes place on Saturday, Jan. 28, 
1871. George F. Bristow, Organist. Miss Antoinette 
Sterling, Vocalist. See advertisement. 

——{—_—_—. 

REVENUE Rerorm.—Every inquirer should read 
Bastiat’s Sophisms of the Protectionists. 400 pp. 
30 cents. American Free Trade League, New York 
City. 

—_—p———— 
interesting to Ladies. 

‘“ Having tried some seven or eight different sew- 
ing machines, and not being very well pleased with 
any of them, I at last tried the Grover and Baker 
machine, and finding it adapted to all kinds of 
family sewing, and equally as much so for vest 
making, it giving entire satisfaction for all such 
work, I can, and do give it the praise above all other 
sewing machines.”’ 

Mrs. 8S. E. SPARKS, 


Camden, N. J. 
———_—_—-—_—— 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S story in Scribner’s Moniitly, 
bids fair to be the best story of him who is the best 
of living story-writers. Let us put it a little dif- 
ferently, and say that he will be among novelists 
what Wordsworth is among poets. But he is more 
poet than novelist. The present installment of 
‘““Wilfrid Cumbermede”’ is extremely fascinating; 
but it is the fascination of poetry rather than of 
story. It may be enjoyed almost in perfection by 
one who has not read the beginning, and who will 
never read the sequel; and it will remain in the 
memory like a beautiful song.—New York Inde- 


LETTER FROM A LADY MISSIONARY» 


HE following most interesting letter from a 
lady missionary at Bitlis, Turkey in Asia, 
a stationthree hundred miles in the far interior 
from the nearest seaport, Trebizond graphically 
describes the perils and adventures which attended 
the transportation of a pianoforte—the first which 
had ever been seen or heard in that wild locality 
of the Eastern hemisphere—together with the 
wonder, astonishment and delight of the natives 
on hearing, for the first time in their lives, the 
marvelous tones emitted from the precious handi- 
work that came from an unknown land to them. 
The greatest wonderment however, is, that 
after so many months of jolting about, the in- 
strument should have arrived in perfect order, 
which speaks volumes in favor of the strength and 
durability of American pianofortes. 
Biruiis, TURKEY IN ASIA, 
October 24th, 1870. 
Messrs STEINWAY & Sons, 
‘ New York, 
GENTLEMEN : I can assure you it is from no want 
of joy or appreciation of your elegant piano (No. 
20,515), that I have delayed to acknowledge its re- 
ceipt, but a pressure of missionary work, and cares 
during the last Summer, have left me no opportunity 
for writing. 
After the piano’s long sea-voyage, first to Liver- 
pool, then to Constantinople and Trebizond, there 
still remained the most difficult part of the route, 
viz: the journey inland. 
To Americans with their steam cars or even good 
roads, adopted to wheeled vehicles, a journey of 
three hundred miles presents no obstacles, but here, 
where not even the commonest wagon road exists 
between the seaport-town, Trebizond and our in- 
terior station, Bitlis, it is far otherwise. However, 
having heard that a cart road was nearly completed 
between Trebizond and Erzroom (the latter city 
one hundred and fifty miles South of the Black Sea), 
I hoped it might be found usable. I secured the 
services of an energetic native, and having given 
him many instructions about the transportation of 
the gigantic box bade him “ go in peace,” earnestly 
assuring him that if he did not bring me back the 
piano I should not wish to see his face again. 
The road was found incomplete, and as the box 
containing the treasured Steinway piano was far 
too heavy to be brought by any of the usual 
methods, it became necessary to hire porters, who 
actually brought the piano seventy miles on their 
shoulders. To accomplish this, sixteen men were 
sometimes necessary, at other times thirteen 
On one occasion where the road was very bad, and 
the poor men very tired, they declared they could 
not proceed any further, and the piano was in 
imminent danger of being left on the lone moun- 
tain, when a company of monks, on their way to a 
monastery in the vicinity, came up and willingly 
lent a helping hand. To tell ali the particulars of 
its journey would make my letter too long. At 
last, one fearfully hot day in July, the rumor 
reached our ears that. ‘‘ the huge mysterious box ** 
was within two hours’ journey of the station, but 
the men and oxen were too tired to bring it. 
One of the missionary gentlemen kindly mountea 
his horse, and taking help, went out to meet the 
piano, which by evening arrived in the court- 
yard. The following morning it was taken out of 
its case and opened, amid a circle of wondering and 
admiring natives, whose astonishment and delight 
on hearing the tones of a superb Steinway piano, for 
the first time in their lives, was indescribable. My 
joy atstriking again so fine a model of my favorite 
instrument, scarcely knew any bounds. 
It is a source of great comfort and recreation to 
me, in my far distant missionary home, and I doubt 
not it will prove quite a help, in enlisting the inter- 
est and sympathies of the natives, who come in 
crowds to see and hear it. 
I need only to add that the piano with all its un- 
precedented vicissitudes of travél—arrived in the 
most perfect order; not a@ string was broken, not a 
hammer displaced, nor the slightest defect apparent, 
whilst it was also thoroughly in tune after its 
months of jolting about. It only remains to be seen 
how it will endure the intense heat of our Summers 
here, but knowing the strength and well established 
reliability of your instruments, under the most try- 
ing tests of climate, I am hopeful it will not be 
injured by those to which it will be exposed here. 
Sincerely thanking you for forwarding me such a 
splendid specimen of your manufacture, 
I remain, ? 
Yours respectfully, 
CHARLOTTE E. Exy, 
Missionary Teacher. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Doliar Steam Engine. 

The most Wonderful Toy of the age! Brass Boiler, 
Silver-Plated Fly-wheel, Cylinder, Steam-Chest, 
Lamp, etc., makes its own steam, and runs 1,000 rev- 


olutions per minute. 
ceipt of $1.30. 


Sent prepaid by mail on re 
By COLBY BROS. & CO., 
508 Broadway, New York. 
———- = 


For all household purposes, except clothes washing, 
SAPOLIO 
is cheaper and better than soap. 
—_—__-.>—_—_—_ 


REW ARDS. 

We will give the following rewards for reports of the 
BEST RESULTS IN WORK OR EAH NINGS 
WITH 
A WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE. 

Best report for a series of years: 
Reward—A No. 1—Wheeler & Wilson Machine. 
Best report for a single year: 
Reward—A_ No. 2—Whegler & Wilson Machine. 
The reports to be made to u8 before Feb. 1, 1871. 








pendent, 


| WHEELER & WILSON MFG. CO., 
No, 625 Broadway, New York, 





Jan. 35, 1871. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Financial. 














Wall Street experienced something of 4 sen- 
sation on Tuesday, the 17th inst., owing ta the dis- 
covery that some clique had locked up nearly four 
and a half millions in the Mechanics’ Bank. There 
at once arose a demand for call loans, which ran 
the rateup from seven per cent currency to seven 
percent gold. The activity prevailed up to the 
middie of the afternoon, when there was a sudden 
relaxation and money became abundant. The cause 
of the relaxation still remains a mystery, although 
there is no lack of theories to account for it. The 
officers of the Mechanics Bank are censured for 
action, but claim that they could not prevent their 
customers from doingas they liked. Cases are on 
record, however, where banks have promptly or- 
dered depositors to close their accounts when such 
agameas this was attempted. Rumors have been 
afloat that the same thing will be repeated ere long, 
but the excitement has entirely died gut. 

Gold has been steady and dull as a rule through- 
out the week, experiencing only slight and tempor- 
ary fluctuations. 

Government Securities have been strong and 
held their own, with perhapsa slight advance at 
the close of the week. 

Foreign Exchange is steady, on a basis of 109% 
to 109% percent on actual salesforcash. During 
the week the importers paid large amounts of !cus- 
toms duties on Foreign Merchandise, in order to 
hurry it through to meet the market demand. 

The Stock Exchange was active and generally 
firm at the close of the week, some of the favorite 
stocks showing quite a marked advance. 

The course of the Stock Exchange for the week 
was as follows: 


American oe Coin....... 

U. 8. Curren 

U. Bw fs Cou. 81. pee int,). 
U.s§ gy oe | 

U. 

3 s. 5-20's . 

U 8.5-20’s. Cou. °67 (ex. int).. x 
U.S. 5-20’s. Cou. ’68 (ex. int. }. ae P 34 
U.S-40Re; 10736" 1073¢'107% 
U.S. 10754, sy one 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson consol....... 9236 ,92 

N. Y. Cent. and Hudson scrip 89,88 5¢ 
as hcsccgenicdncnceeminecesss 13234 1824 

Reading .. 


. 110%, M0% 1 10%, 110%, 
(034 11034 

Hoe 10% 
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HARVEY F'Isk. A. 8. Haton. 
(a Fisk & Hatcu, 
BANKBRS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES, 
No.5 Nassau 8r., } 


NEw York, Jan. 14, 1871. § 

United States Five-Twenty bonds, if 
allowed to run until 1875, will pay but 
Four Per Cent Gold on the investment 
at present market rates, while they are 
likely to be funded at a lower rate of in- 
terest than they now bear before that 
time. 

The First MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE 
CENTRAL PAcrIFIC RAILROAD CoMPANY, 
at present market price, will pay nearly 
SEVEN PER CENT IN GOLD on the invest- 
ment, and cannot be called in or the in- 
terest reduced under twenty-five years. 

A difference of from FIrreEn To TWENTY 
PER CENT may be realized in exchanging 
Government bonds for Central Pacifies, 
or saved in making new investments. 

The safety and value of the First Mort- 
gage Bonds of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company are thoroughly established and 
universally recognized. 

The value of the property, the immense 
and increasing revenues of the Company, 
and its able and honorable management, 
assure the security of the principal and 
prompt and regular payment of interest 
beyond question. 

We have introduced them into our reg- 
ular business upon the same basis as Gov- 
ernment Bonds, and buy and sell them as 
freely at current market rates, and are 
prepared to furnish them to investors or 
others at daily quotations. 

We buy and sell Government Bonds, 
Gold, and Coupons, execute orders in 
miscellaneous securities at the New York 
Stock Exchange, make collections, receive 
deposits subject to check at sight, allow 
interest on balances, and do a general 


Banking business. 
FISK & HATCH. 


SECURITY ACAINST 
FIRE AND BURGLARY 


THE MERCANTILE LOAN 


Warehouse Company, 


WITH 
DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


Granite and Iron, 


EQUITABLE BUILDINC, 
Corner of Broadway and Cedar Street, 
Receives under GUARANTEE 
BONDS, GOLD, SILVER PLATE, 
AND OTHER VALUABLES. 
Safes to Rent at from $15 to $100 per 
: annum. 

Desk accommodations, separately enclosed and 
free from interruptions, for handling securities. 
Separate Department for Ladies. 


Visitors to the city can find here a safe depository 
tor money, jewels, and yther valuables deposited 
by the DAY, MONTH, or YEAR. 

> 





SAFE 


THOMAS U. SMITH, President. 
ELBERT B. MONROE, Treasurer, 





FINANCIAL. 


NEW 7-30 GOLD LOAN. 


OF THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO. 


Secured by First Mortgage on 
Railroad and Land Grant, 


SAFE! PROFITABLE! PERMANENT! 


We offer forsale at par and accrued interest the 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. They are 
free from United States Tax, and are issued of the 
following denominations : Coupons, $100, $500, and 
$1,000 ; Registered, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and 
$10,000. 

With the same entire confidence with which we 
commended Government Bonds to Capitalists and 
People, we now, after the fullest investigation, re- 
commend these Northern Pacific Railroad Bonds to 
our friends and the general public. 

GOLD PAYMENT.—Both Principal and In- 
terest are payable in American Gold coin, at the 
office of Jay Cook & Co., New York City—the Prin- 
cipal at the end of 30 years, and the Interest (at the 
rate “of seven and three-tenths per cent. per 
annum) half-yearly, first of January and July. 

PERFECT SAF2ZTY.—The bonds we are now 
selling are secured by a first and only mortgage on 
all the property and rights of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, which will embrace on the com- 
pletion of the work: 

1. Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, with rolling 
stock, buildings, and other equipments. 

2. Over Twenty-two Thousand Acres of Land to 
every mile of finished road. This land—agricul- 
tural, timbered, and mineral, amounting in all to 
more than Fifty Million Acres—consists of alter- 
nate sections, reaching twenty to forty miles on 
each side of the track, and extending in a broad, 
fertile belt from Wisconsin, through the richest 
portions of Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington, to Puget Sound. 

While the Government does not directly guaran- 
tee the bonds of the road, it thus amply provides 
for their full and prompt payment by an unreserved 
grant of land, the most valuable ever conferred 
upon a great national improvement. 

THE MORTGAGE.—The Trustees under the 
Mortgage are Messrs. Jay Cook, of Philadelphia, 
and J. Edgar Thomson, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railroad Company. They will direct- 
ly and permanently represent the interests of the 
First Mortgage bondholders, and are required to 
see that the proceeds of the land scales are vsed in 
purchasing and canceling the bonds of the Oompany, 
if they can be bought before maturity at not more 
than 10 per cent premium ; otherwise the Trustees 
are to invest the proceeds of land sales in United 
States Bonds or Real Estate Mortgages for the 
further security of Northern Pacific bondholders. 
Also, that they have at all times in their control, 
as security, at least 500 acres of average land to 
every $1,000 of outstanding first mortgage bonds, 
besides the railroad itself and all its equipments 
and franchises. 

PROFITABLENESS.—Of course, nothing can 
be safer than the bonds of the United States ; but, 
as the Government is no longer a borrower, and 
as the Nation’s present work is not that of preserv- 
ing its existence, but that of DEVELOPING A CON- 
TINENT, we remind those who desire to increase 
their income and obtain a permanent investment, 
while still having a perfectly reliable security, 
that 

United States 5-20s at their average premium 
yield the present purchaser less than 5 per cent., 
gold interest. Should they be redeemed in five 
years, and specie payments be resumed, they would 
really ‘pay only 4% per cent., or if in three years 
only 34 per cent. as the present premium would 
meanwhile be sunk. 

North Pacific 7-308 selling at par in currency yield 
the investor 73-10 per cent. gold interest absolutely 
for thirty years, free from United States tax. $1,100 
currency invested now in United States 5-20s will 
yield per year, in gold, say $62. 1,100 currency in- 
vested now in Northern Pacific 7-30s will yield per 
year, in gold, $80.30. Here is a difference in annual 
income of nearly one-third, besides a difference of 7 
to 10 per cent. in principal, when both classes of 
bonds are redeemed. 

THE ROAD NOW BUILDING.—Work was 
begun in July last on the Eastern portion of the 
line, and the money provided, by the sale to stock- 
holders of some six millions of the Company’s 
bonds, to build and equip the road from Lake Su- 
perior across Minnesota to the Red River of the 
North—233 miles. The grading on this divislon is 
now well advanced, the iron is being rapidly laid, 
several thousand men are at work on the line, and 
about the Ist of August next this important section 
of the road will be in full operation. In the mean- 
time, orders have been sent to the Pacific Coast for 
the commencement of the work on the Western ond 
in early Spring; and thereafter the work will be 
pushed, both Eastward and Westward, with as 
much speed as may be consistent with solidity and 
a wise economy. 

RECEIVABLE FOR LANDS.—These bonds 
will be at all times receivable, at 1.10, in payment 
for the Company’s lands, at their lowest cash price. 

BONDS EXCHANGEABLE,—The registered 
bonds can be exchanged at any time for coupons, 
the coupons for registered: and both these can be 
exchanged for others, payable, principal and inter- 
est, at any of the principal financial centres of 
Europe, in the coin of various European countries. 

HOW TO GET THEM.—Your nearest Bank 


or Banker will supply these bonds in any desired —o 


amount and of any needed denomination. Persons 
wishing to exchange stocks or other bonds for these 
can do so with any of our agents, who will allow 
the highest current price for all marketable securi- 
ties. 

Those living in localities remote from banks may 
send money, or other bonds, directly to us by ex- 
press; and we will send back Northern Pacific 
bonds, at our own risk, and without cost to the in- 
vestor. For further information, pamphlets, maps, 
eto.,ca’l on or address the undersigned, or any of 
the Banks or Bankers employed to sell this loan. 


FOR SALE BY 


JAY COOKE &CO., 


Fiscal Agents Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co,, 


114 South Third Street, Philadelphia ; Corner of 
Nassau and Wall Streets, New York ; 452 Fif- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. 0.; by National 
Banks ; and by Brokers generally throughout 
the country, 


THOMAS DENNY & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 39 Wall Street, New York. 


Orders for Stocks, Bonds, Gold Governments, and 
other securities, executed promptly at the various 
boards; Interest allowed on deposits; Adv&nces 
made on current securities; Financial circulars 
furnished gratuitously to customers. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 

We will furnish any bonds that are offered on sub- 
scription at subscription rates, without commission, 
express charges paid,and receive in payment all cur- 
rent securities at full market rates, and will guar- 
antee to furnish them generally at such rates less than 
subscription prices as to make it an object to deal with 
us. Any orders sent to us will prove the guarantee. 

All other railroad bonds furnished at current mar- 
. 


ket rates. 


Circulars giving list of bonds offered in our mar- 
ket furnished gratuitously on application. 
SAFE & PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 
8and 10 per cent. BONDS, payable in this City. 


For sale, below par, by ARTHUR T. FITCH & CO., 
ll PINE- “ST. 


Eight ner Cent. Interest. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS! 


OF THE 
St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad Co., 


For Sale by the undersigned, 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold, 


Mortgage at the rate of $13,500 per mile. 


ROAD COMPLETED AND OPEN 
PUBLIC. 


Price 97% and accrued interest. e 


We uphesitatingly recommend them, and will fur- 
nish maps, circulars, &c., on application. 


W. P. CONVERSE & O0., 
54 Pine Street. 


TANNER & CoO., 
11 Wall Street. 


$1,000,000 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 
AIR-LINE BONDS 


HAVE BEEN 
SUCCESSFULLY NEGOTIATED 
Leaving but $500,000 Unsold, 


Which we offer at the Original[Price, 
Par and Interest. 


TO THE 





The solid, substantial character of the security 
has attracted to these bonds the attention of capi- 
talists who prize an investment which insures the 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY OF THE PRINCIPAL 
and a liberal rate of interest. 

THE BONDS are secured by a FIRST MORT- 
GAGE on ALL THE PROPERTY of a railroad 
fifty-two miles in length, running through the cen- 
ter of the State of Connecticut, forming, with its 
connections, the shortest and quickest route between 
Boston and New York. The VALUE of the PRO- 
PERTY covered by the mortgage is MORE THAN 
DOUBLE the AMOUNT OF BONDS ISSUED. 

The road is COMPLETED AND TRAINS ARE 
RUNNING BETWEEN NEW HAVEN AND MID- 
DLETOWN, while east of Middletown the unfin- 
ished portion is graded for over twenty miles, which 
leaves only some seven or eight miles to grade to 
COMPLETE THE WHOLE LINE. 

Corporations, investors, and capitalists wil find ‘n 
the First Mortgage Bonds of this Road a form of 
investment SAFE, PRODUCTIVE, and CONVEN- 
IENT. 

THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IS TRUSTEE 
FOR THE BONDHOLDERS, and each bond is 
signed and issued by the Comptroller of the State. 
The bonds are of convenient denominations, $500 
and $1,000,and can, the option of the holder, be 
registered. They bear interest atthe rate of SEVEN 
PER CENT., payable semi-annually, in May and 
November, in New York. They can be obtained of 
any bank or banker, or by sending direct to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 12 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 


LOCKWOOD & Cco., 
BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell on Commission, Govrnment, Railway 
é and other Securities. 





ELGIN 
WATCHES. 


([LLINOIS STATB NATURAL HISTORY soar. , 
BLOOMINGTON, IIl., June 20, 1871 
M. AVERY, President of the National Ywateh 
Company : 

DEAR Srr—Last year,in the explorations of ee 
canons of the Colorado River, I had unusuol op; 
tunities to test the accuracy of one of your wate os. 
I was provided with four pocxet chronometers for 
ny in astronomical observations. I also had with 

e an “ Elgin” watch, which lL rated from time to 
tiene Copewiee with the chronometers by observations 
with the sex f the five instruments its rate 
was the second best. With the ordinary disturbance 
due to transportation, its rate was the least vari- 
able twhile with the extraominary disturbance 
incident to such an ex ition, it was the only in- 
strument on pom 1 could rely, the chronometers at 
last. becoming useless. 

lam, with great Tespect, yours conse, 
ELL. 


An illustrated Pamphlet.entitled' ~ Making Watches 
by Machinery,” ate Albert D. Richardson, 


= va th ® free of charge, by sending ad: 
r 


NATIONAL WATOH COMPANY, 
159 & 161 Lake St., Chicago; 
No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


?. 








8 O'CLOCK. 


_AGENTS WANTED. 
CRUMBS SWEPT UP. 


Have you read it? A live book,and moreamusing 
than Mark Twain. Written by the most popular 
preacher in America, 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


It does not contain adull page. A large portion 
was written in Europe this present summer, right 
amidst the troubles there, and any one of the forty 
articles 1s worth more than the price of the book 
The first edition of five thousand copies is nearly 
exhansted in ten days’ time. It is elegantly illus- 
trated,and bound in all styles of binding. Sold only 
by subscription. Exclusive territory and liberal 
terms to male or female agents. No trouble to sell 
the book. Send for circular to the publishers. 


EVANS, STODDART & 00., 
740 SANSOM STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GOD] 
IN HISTORY. 


A grand Theme, and the grandest book.of modern 
times. All History analyzed trom a new stand point, 
God rules among the nations. An OPEN BIBLE in 
every land. No other book like it. Papal infalli- 
bility and the war in France reviewed 

The best terms to Agents ever before given. Our 
new plan insuresa a in every family. ee, 
at once, . W.GOoO ISPEE I&C 
Bi Park Row, New York. or 148 Lake ‘Bt. Sites. 


Good Pay for Good Work. 


Pleasant and Profitable Employment for Men and 
Women, in every State gae erritory. Brains the 
capital required. One live Agent, and ONLY ONE, 
wanted in every town in the United States. Con- 
stant Employment and a Liberal Salary to those 
who prove themselves competent. Address, enclos- 
ing stamp, H. TRAFTON, 

115 MADISON STREET. CHICAGO 








A® ENTS WANTED FOR 





OLIVER) 4) g7Aene> 
S) STORIE 
A GENTS WANTED.—No work by this Popul 
author ever before sold by wen ek egeern it con- 
tains more reading and illustration for the price than 
any co mie boo ay in other respects, publish- 
= 


ed in rica. Adc 
. RICHA DSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


LICHT OF THE WORLD. 


Containing Fleetwood’s * Life of Christ,” “ Lives of 
the Apostles, Evangelists and Martyrs ;’’ Dodd- 
ridge’s * Evidences of Christianity ;” “ History of 
the jews, ” by Jose as “A np! of all Religious 
Denominations,” ith treatises and tables relating 
to events connected with Bible History, containing 
many fine Engravings. The whole forming a com- 
plete cps of Christian Knowledge 
W. FLINT & CO., 
No. 26 8. SEVENTH-St., Philadelphia 
and 5 Custom-House Place, Chicago. 


A POST OF HONOR. 


All wanting employment should send to us for an 
agency for some of our books. Look at our list: 

WOOD’S “UNCIVILIZED RACES,” a book of 
rare merit, filled with descriptions of savage tribes, 
—— fields of labor, &c., and bought by schol- 
ars, and all others who see it. 

“OVERLAND THROUGH ASIA,” by Thos. W. 
Knox :just out; treating of the exiles of Siberia. 
Chinese, &c., @ sterling and fascinating book. 

“THE INNOCENTS ABROAD,” by Mark Twain. 
You know about this book, everybody wants it. 

“IPEBBLES AND PEARLS” forChildren by Mrs. 

A. D. Richardson. 

_~ can find no better books, or more pleasant, 
honorable, ond 20 ng business than selling one of 
these works. for our free circulars. 
AMERICAN PuSRaumEae: CO HARTFORD, Conn 


$2 50 5 Meath. with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies 








Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
mm mh free. Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, 
V er’ 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Charlier Institute 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
pak A soreness September 2ist. Thorough English 
ench practically the language of the 
school and family. Olass of Belles-Lettres. Pri- 
mary Department. Infant Class. Circulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 


Mr. & Mrs. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 








Earnest Teaching. Common-sense Restraint: 
YONKERS’ MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
BENJAMIN MASON, Box No. 654, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Highland Military Academy, 
Worcester, Mass. Established A. D. 1856, by the 
present Superintendent, C. B. METCALF, A.M. 


“© American School Institute,” 
. FOUNDED 1855, 


Isa poliabte and practical Educational Bureau 

To those who want well qualified teachers. 

To Sepeeeem teachers who seek positions. 

To give parents information of good Schools. 

To sell, rent, and exehange School Properties. 

toon ry have proved it efficient in securing 

* GHT Feacese FOR sa RIGHT PLACE. 
J.W. *CHERM HORN, A. M., Actuary, 14 Bond 
Street, New Tork 








XTRAORDINARY HOLIDAY FRRsaErs. — 
Splendid books .gves away to “e nee sub: 
scriber to DEMOREST’S YOUNG A 
$1.50; are given asa yo Re interestin tH 
bookr to the amount of $1.75. Cail at 838 roadway, 
and be astonished. 





Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers. Best 
sustained Boarding Seminary for ladies and gen- 
tlemen in the State. * per week for board, fuel, 
and washing. 8 v4 ‘erm, March _ 16. Students 
admitted at any Aadress, for Catalogue 

JOSEPH E. KING. D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 





Motlenhauer Conservatory of ‘ 
Music. 


No. 44 (Old Mo, = Schermerhorn St., corner of 
rt St., Brroklyn. 


Instruction is ceo at this Conservatory in the 
following branches :—The Organ, Melodeon, Piano- 
Forte, Violin, Violoncello, F ute, Cornet-a-Piston 
and Brass Instruments, Formation and Cultivation 
of the Voice, Harmony and Counterpoint, Foreign 
Languages, Drawing and Painting. The * Mollen-| 
hauer meorvatory | of Music,” is open all the year. 
Pupils can begin at any time. inners on the Pi- 
ano and Violin are “particularly ait ey to join. in 
order to secure a good foundation to their future 
studies. Advanced Pupils will find in this Conserva- 
tory the best facilities for "finishing their studies. 





CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Or 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


The Most Durable, EcOnomical and Cleane 


NO MOTHS---NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application to 


AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE CO., 
524 Bioadway, N. Y. 


W.A. WILLARD &CO., 
LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York, 


OW. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKINC- “GLASSES, 


No. 82 Bowery;, 
A bove Canal Street), NEW YORK. 


JAMES SHARKEY, 


/ / Ae &. 
MONUMENT 
WORKS, 
GREENWOOD CEMETERY, 
5th Ave., 23d and 24th Sts., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Military and Civic Monuments, Statmes, 

Tombs, Vaults, Fences, ete, 
Designed and executed in the best style of art. 
large and varied assortment of 
Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 


Always on exhibition, and for sale 
prices. 





A 


at reasonable 


BELLS. 


For Churches, Schools, Academies, Factories, Fire 
Alarms, &¢c., &c., of Pwre Beil Metal (Copper and 
Pa Ww arvennted | and fitted with improved mount- 
ings at lowest cash prices. Also {ALGAM 
BELLS, at 2 cts. = Ib. Catalogues sent. so 


. 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey St., N. Y. 


MENEELY’S “BELL FOUNDERY 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 
Church, Academy, Factory and other Bells, made 
of Copper and Tin, warranted satisfactory, and 
mounted with our new Patent Rotary Yoke, the 
most recent and desirable bell = ye in use. 
For prices and as ey appl 
E. A. & Goh [ENEELY, 


Vest Troy, N. 





¥. 





TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 
TROY, N. Y¥.—(Established 1852), a large assort- 
ment of Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, and 
other Bells constantly on hand and made to order. 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Conger and Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings, the best and most durable 
ever used. "WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 
mms Illustrated Catalogue sent free upon pwnd 


cation to 
JONES } & co. -¥. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Factory, Chime, Tower-Clock 
Steamboat, Court-House, Farm and other Bells at 
pure copper and tin, mounted in the most approved 
manner, and fully warranted. Catalogues sent free. 

Address ME EE LY & KIMBE RL Y, Troy, N. Y. 


HOMEOPATHIC 
Pharmaceutists-- Publishers 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


145 Grand Street, New York. 
234 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
Constantly on hand afull assortment of Medicines 
and Books for Physicians and family use. Orders 
per mai! promptly attended to. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 


PROF. HORSFORDwS’ 
SELF-RAISING 


Bread Preparation, 
Sold by all Grocers, 


has the ungualified recommendation of ail Profes- 

sional and Scientific men. 

Read what they have to say about it. 

From PROF. ADOLPH OTT, formerly of the “ Ecole 
Polytechnique” in Zurich, Switzerland, and well 
known in this city from his writings in the Journal 
of Applied Chemist td 
“T have succeeded in producing not only the most 

palatable, but the whitest and most cellular bread 

pastry and cakes, from Horsford’s Bread Preparation. 

As regards the high nutritive value of Phosphates 

in bread or food in general, I scarcely beliew. e that 

any doubt can be entertained by any Physician of 
the present day.’ 

From REV. CRAMMOND KENNEDY, Associate Editor 

of the Christian Union: 
Ty yee h trial of Horsford’s Bread Pre- 

Mparation, I recommend it as quick, sure, 

agreeable, AW yon thful in its effects.’ 


From ORANGE JUDD, Editor of the American Agri- 
culturist : 


Troy, N 




















“We have been using Prof. Horsford’s Bread Pre- 
aration for a year or two past, and find it very con- 
be for ron! producing light biscuit, cake, 
&c..and shall continue its use. While more con- 
ver.ient than the usual ‘ Soda and Cream of 'I' artar,’ 
we fall in with Prof. HORSFORD’S idea that it is also 
more healthful. 
From HERBERT G. TORREY, A.B., Chemist a: the 
United Assay Office Laboratory in New York : 
“T have used Horsford’s Bread Preparation in my 
family with great success, and after a comparative 
test of all the most popular Ls Powders, find it 
the cheapest as well as the be 





| ETTING UP. CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club Organizers. 

THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 AND 33 VESEY ST., 


(P. O. Box 56438.) New YORK. 





XTRAORDINARY HOLIDAY PRESENTS and 
unparalelled premfums.—Call at 838 Broadway, 
and secure one of the valuable — ven 
each subscriber to DEMO T’S THLY 
MAGAZIN Eor DEMOREST’S YOUNG AM ERICA, 


BELMONT HOTEL, 
J, P. RICHARDS. Prop’r. 
DINING ROOMS. 


Rooms 50 cts., 75 cts, and $1 00 
PER NIGHT. 


135, and 137 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 


133 





ONE DIME x will secure by return mail copies of 

THE BRIGHT ips, the cheapest, 

most attractive and most popular ng people’s 

paper in the wosta (all stories on Ba worth three 

es the money. Splendid premiums, and large 
casb commissions to agents. ler at once. 


JOHN B. ALDEN & CO,, Publishers, 





worth nruch more than the cost of the subscription, 





Chicago, Ih, 








a Pn OO TE es nmr 


AMA EE 1 Da ib Bein Sat! AES al 5 mes 





MAGAZINE 


of five cents in postage stamps. 


64 


SE Rall te TN HEI abe rons 


CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


Vol. ILI., No. 











The _ Week’ vs Fun. 


7 HY are a nursemaid’s duties lik#a} Day- 
W onet dash? Because they are a charge 
of infantry. 

-A correspondeut = whether the Ger- 
mans will care so much for the Watch on the 
Rhine now that they have got the great Stras- 
bourg Clock. 

~—It is the opinion of the doctor that the law- 

yer gets his living by plunder, while the lawyer 
know s that the doctor gets his by pillage. 

—* How do you define ‘black as your hat? 

said a schoolmaster to one of his pupils. * Dark- 
ness that may be felt,’’ replied the youthful 
wit. 

—An Irish paper says that, ‘In the absence 
of both editors, the publishers have succeeded 
in secur ng the services of a gentleman to edit 
the paper this week.”’ 

—Country editors are bothering their heads 
over the following problem: If four dogs with 
10 legs can catch 89 rabbits with 27, in 14 min- 
utes, how many legs must the same rabbits 
have to get away from 8 dogs with 82 legs, in 
17 minutes and a half, allowing 3@ days in the 
year. 

—The life of an editor is not always free from 
care. They have té stand this up in Newman, 
Ga.: “Come and look, mother,” said a little 
boy, ‘“‘there goes an editor.” “My son, you 
should not make sport of the poor man: you 
cannot tell to what extremity you may come.” 
—Charleston Courier. 

—An ambitious night editor of one of our 
dailies, with a leaning to metaphor, headed a 
dispatch relating to British belligerency with 
“The British Lion Shaking his Mane,” and on 
taking up the paper the next morning for the 
pleasure of seeing his brilliant conception in 
print, was horrified to find it metamorphosed 
into * The British Lion Skating in Maine!” 

—A little boy who went to church was cau- 
tioned to remember the text, which was, ‘Why 
stand ye all the day idle? Go into my vineyard 
and whatsoever is right I will pay thee.” John- 
ny came home and was asked to repeat the 
text. He thought over it awhile, and then 
cried out: ** What d’ye stand round here doing 
nuffin for; go into my barnyard and work, P'll 
make it all right with you.” 





Harper's PeRIODICALS. |: 


$4 OO rrr Year 
EACH, 
$10 for the Three, 
$7 for Two. 
An Extra Copy 
of cither gratis for 
every Club of Five 
SUBSCRIBERS ai $4 
each, in one remit- 
tance ; or, Six Cop- 
tes for $20. 


IMAKPFER’S CATALOGUE scut by mall on reccipt 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


INSURAN CE, &C. 








The Mutual Cuaranty 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


No. 98 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





Issues LIFE Insurance 
Policies under an improv- 
ed and original system.— 
The payment of TEN Dot- 
LARS will secure a policy 
for Two THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS, (larger sums in pro- 
portion),and a small PRO 
RATA payment is required 
only whena death occurs 
in the class and divisionin 
— a policy is register- 
e 

In some essential points, 
such as medical examina- 
tion, pro-rata pyaments, 
and ‘absolute policies, this 
Association does not vary 
from any of our oldest 
companies; but in greater 
simplicity, economy, and 
accommodation of pay- 
ments,it differs materially 


Authorized Capital, $250,000. 

For particulars, pamphlets may be_had gratuit- 
ously at the Office of the Association, No. 98 Broad- 
—_— nag York or of its agents. 

8. P. HEINTZELMAN, U.S.A., President. 
{Baad pte JR., ‘Vice-President. 
L. TIERNAN BRIEN, Secretary 
JAMES A. ARICHMOND: General Agent. 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL, . 
Assets, Ist Jan., 1871, 
Liabilities, . - «© «© e 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
orm the condition of the Com any on 

he Ist day of January, 187 
ASSETS. 
Cash, Balenes in Bank, 
Bone ~ Tistate Mortgages, being first lien on 
a . 


$174,478 68 


i 14 615 00 
Loans on --¥ payable on demand, é 9,300 00 
United States Stocks, (market value) ‘me 937 50 
State and Municipal Stocks and Bonta, 

(market value) . . 
Bauk Stocks (market value) ° . 
Interest due Ist January, 1871, wo 
Balance in hands of Agents 
Bi a (for Premiums on Inland 
Other Property, Miscellaneous Item 82,676 56 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies 

issued at this office. 6,427 25 
Steamer Magnet and Wrecking Apparatus, —_ 77 
Real Estate ° 1,008 ° 
Government Stamps on hand, ‘ 4 

Total, ° + « $4,578,008 02 

LIABILITI Es. 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist Jan, 190\368 71 
uary, 
Due Stockholders on account of 2a and 338d 
ividends, ° ° ° 


564,390 00 
133,425 00 
48,256 83 
66,769 47 

9,096 71 


Total, cui _ pelted. 5 
CHARLES J. MARTIN President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, §°*retary. 


800 00 
$199,688 71 








ry 


: Fonts it Ge dsl 


25th Edition. This work is now too an known 
to need full description; it contains 120 pages, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, with over two hun- 
dred Engraviugs of Flowers and Vegetables. Also 
Two Splendid Colored Lithographs, 
which have been prepared at greatexpense. Over 
2,000 varieties of Flowers and Vegetables, embrac- 
ing novelties both foreign and American, fully 
described, to which is added . saquee list of 
new and rare Gladiolus, Lilies, ete. This work has 
been published regardiess of A. Mg and as Mr. 
Bartlett, the well-known Agriculturist of New 
Hampshire expresses, ‘is far ahead of anything of 
the kind ever before issued from the American 
press.” Our custom has been to charge for this 
work to all but our customers, but we find that near- 
ly all receiving it become so, and we have concluded 
to send it Free to Applicants 
upon a: ot two stamps. Address 

AscHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS " WANTED. 














AGENTS WANTED. . 


A Library of Poetry and Song. 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH, AND AMERICAN, 
With an Introduction, by 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


U ae whose critical supervision the volume was 
comptte. 

Over SOO pages beautifully printed, etesty il- 
lustrated, handsomely bound. This is a Librar of 
over 500 Volumes in one book, whose contents, of no 
ephemeral nature or interest, wlll never grow old 
or stale. It can be, and will be, read and re-read 
4 asure as long as its leaves hold together. 
ch Agents by subscription. 

d y beautiful and valuable work. The frontis- 
piec e is un exquisite likeness of Mr. Bryant. The 

“ontents are of great variety,and of every age of 
English literature, from C aucer down to Bret 
Harte.”—Buffalo Com. Advertiser. 

“We know of no similar collection in the English lan- 
guage, which, in copiousness and felicity of selection 
and arrangement, can at all compare with it. 

The volume is a model of typographical clearness.’ 

—N. Y. Times. 


LIBERAL TERMS. 
EXOLUSIVE TERRITORY. 


Book selling very rapidly. Send for Descriptive 
Circular and Terms to 


J. B, FORD & OCO., Publishers, 


No. 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


Verret Per gid day) to sell the 
a, HOMES EWING MA- 
EK. Has the 5 Fig de y makes the 


licensed. The best and cheapest family Sewing Ma- 
chine in the market. Address JOHNSON, CLARK, 
& CO., Bosvon, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ul. 

or St. Louis, Mo. 


CENTS WANTED. —($225 
AMERYAN KNITTING M 
op | Mass.. or Bt. Louis, Mo. 


R. H. MACY. 


A fine assortment of 
REAL LACE GOODS 
NCH AND SCOTCH EMBROIDERIES, 
EMBROIDERED LINEN HA NDKERCHIEFS, 
HOSIEKY AND SMALL WARE 
HOUSE KEEPING AND HOUSE FURNISHING 
GOoDs, F ANC Y GOODS, BOOKS, &c., 
At Popular Prices. 
lith street and 6th avenue. 





r month) by the 
CHLNE CO., Bos- 





ERIE “RAILWAY. 


TRIE RAILWAY.—TRAINES 
4A leave He pots, foot of Cham- 
bers and 23d sts., as follows, viz: 


6.45 A. A.M. | rere For Paterson. 
Daily, for Otisville, 


7.15 A.M. 7.39 A.M. eo As ain, 
| and intermediate stations. 
8.15 A.M.| 8.30 A.M. —< mw y= A Train for Middle 
\ wh and intermediate static 
8.45 A.M.) 9.00 A.M. Day Express, for Rochester, nae 
Talo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cin. 
cinnati,and the West and South 
Superb Drawing Room Coaches 
pear pe key train from New 
| York tq Bu ~ — ingCoaches 
are attached ornellsville, 
running kd to Cleveland 
and Galion for the accommoda 
tion of Western and Southern 
passengers respectively; also, 
—— fer Dovteren, War. 
ic ontgomer nionvill 
and. Honesdale. ” ” 
|For Hackensack and Hillsdale. 
4 \F or Piermont, Nyack &Tallmans. 
-|F a r Paterson. 
ess Mail for Buffalo, Dun 
rk, Cleveland,. and the 
| woe Sleeping coaches attached 
from Susquehanna to Buffalo. 
or Paterson. 
.| For Hackensack and Hillsdale. 
-| Por Piermont, Nyack,& Lallmans. 
> sad Paterson, daily. 
Newburgh Express, stopping onl 
at Paterson. Greenwood, an 
Sy oe on Newparan Branch 


whurgh. 
8.15 P.M. | 3. 30 P.M. | tidatetowe Way. , Also for Pier 
mont ack and Tallma: 
8.45 P.M.) 4.00 P.M. For Recent also for Hack cen- 
| sack and Hillsdale. 
4.15 P.M.) 4.15 P.M.) page, svete, for Piermont and 
ans. 


m 

4.15 P.M | 4.30 P.M.! Orange County Express, stopping 
| only at Turner's, and stations 
west of Turner’s( except Oxford) 
to Port Jervis. Connects for 
Newburgh, Warwick, Mont- 
gomery Guilford, Pine Island, 
Unicnville: also for Pier- 

=e and Nya ck. 
4.45 P.M. | 5.00 P.M.|supern A tion, stoppi 
only at Paterson and stations 

west of Paterson. 
5.15 P.M.) 5.15 P.M.|For Paterson and Hackensack. 
Also Lon pune, Nyack and 


Talim 
5.15 P.M.) 5.30 P.M. --= irene, for Buffalo, Dun- 
| | k, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
| the West and South. 
Sleeping Coaches run_ through 
| from New York to Buffalo. 
5.45 P.M.| 6.00 P.M.| Way Train, for Suffern and inter- 
| mediatestations. — Hack- 
ensack and Hill 
6.15 P.M.! 6.30 P. M. |For Piermont and N yack, 
6.45 P.M.| 6.45 P.M. |For Paterson and intermediate 
| stations; also for Hackensack. 
6.45 P.M.) 7.00 P.M. | Ni ight Bepress, Daily. feel points 
West and Sleeping 
Coaches accompany this train 
| to Rochester, Buffalo,Cleveland, 
} and Cincinnati without change. 
7.45 P.M.) 7.45 P.M. | a Train, Daily, for the 


11.45 P.M. 11.30 P.M. ee Train, daily for Suffern 

d intermediate stations. 

11.45 P.M. |12.16 A.M. sntaye only, Theater Train, for 
) Nyac 


From 
Jhambers 
Street. 


From 
Twenty- 
Third St 





| 


Tickets for Passage and for Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and orders 
for the checking and transfer of Baggage may be left at 
the Company’s >ifices—241, 529, and 957 Broadway ; 205 
Chambers St.; 88 Greenwich st; cor. 125th st. and 8d Av- 
Harlem; 338 Fulton St, Brooklyn; Depots foot of Cham- 
bers St., and foot of 28d St., New York; and Long 
Dock Depot, Jersey City, and of the Agents at the 
principal hotels, 
” WM. R. BARR 

L. D. RUCKER. Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
Gen’1 Sup’t. 

Dec. 22d, 1870. 


CHOICE DOGS OF ALL BREEDS, 


FRANCIS BUTLER, 8 Peck slip, New York, has 
all the choico breeds of Dogs for sale and stock. 
Butler’s Mange-Cure and my 75 cents. Meat. 
cines for all the diseases of dogs. Butler's New 
Work on The Dog, $2. Sent by ma! = Dogs 
boarded and trained. Im —— rrets. A great 





variety of the choicest Gerani 
FRAN Cis. BUTL 





“Songs for the Sanctuary. 


s = tA Niteh. ” (alike on both sides), and is fully « 


Who Stole My Umbrella! 


Will never be asked by chose who use 


THE PATENT 


Uh [BRELLA LOL K STAND. 


he picture an- 
aie will ex- 
Plain the con- 
struction. better 
than words. Each 
umbrella in the 
one is SECUR- 
y_ lock and 
Beyaz anaNorrw 0 


ARE 

ALI ikED 
ia nen. the lock 
en, the key is 
pon de ready for 
use; and whenthe 
umbrella is plac- 
ed and the lock 
closed.the key is 
thrown outtothe 
de positor.who 
mustreplace itin 
order to zet his 

umbrelia 
This Seventies 
Combines with a 


tasteful 
UM LLA 
8ST 


AND, 
perfect security 
againgtthe fossor 
abumbrella. 

It is suited to 
ivate 
Dwellings, 

Boarding. 
Houses, 
Schools, 
Offices, 
Counting 
Rooms, 
Stores, 
Hotels, 
Z) Churches, 
: Theatres, 
Concert and 
¢ Lecture 
Rooms, 
Public 
Buildings,etc 


Umbrellas need no longer be exposed to theft, nor 
hidden away wet, or kept in the hands to soil or ruin 
a carpet. 

The stand is made in every desirable size and 
style, and is ant on sale by all the enterprising 
Hardware and House-Furnishing Establishments 
in the country. Jobbers generally are supplied with 
it. Circulars free on application to the manufac 
turers or their agents. 


The Heath & Smith Manufacturing Co., 


PRINCIPAL OFPICES—44 Murray St., New York, and 

40 ve — Cc icago. 

Wacromine sue 
On RLES . "ADAMS, 20 Milk St., Bos- 


(KEEN. Ps HAGGERTY, Baltimore, Md. 


==>) AMERICAN FAMILY 
KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Boston, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. 
PRICE, $25.00 


A@ENTsS— 





ONLLLIN' Ul posn 
10 ssag0id AAO|s O43 ¥ 


Apuey paw yon 


ffered to 
the public. 


4q s3uryooig Zupuruy J 


ISUOM LSANTA FNL 
J0 aovjd ou O77; 0} €F OUTYOUT Oty Jo 3oo(Go yaad OU ATT! 


ATTR VARIETY AND @ 
chine ever 0 


"Vt pasn puv 3yZN0g oavy 
OYUM 9601 UlOIy SUOT;HPUOTITUTODEZ 


jo S19qQUINU ywold Aq BU []OK SU ‘SITET 


& 


Tho accompanying cut represents the 
American Knitting Machine, 


aroyML19AqT pore A, S108 W" 


AS PERFECT WORK as any ma- 


OWL SNUVA BO 
oq OsTR uO 41 ‘p 


It will doa Gur 


popusuruodas 


understand 


Address laneeton Knitting Machine Co. 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo,’ * 


Caloric Engines. 


1-2, 1, 2, and 4 Horse Power 


Prices, $350, $550, $750, $950. 
Roper's New 


Improved Up- 
right Engines. 


Runs still! 
i do nct 
bu 
No Water Used! 
Cannot Explode! 
No Insurance de- 
manded! 
Not liable to get 
out of order! 
= uires no Skill- 
Engineer, and 
cost to run 2} cts. 
per day per horse 
power. 


ROPER C. E. CO., 49 Cortlandt-St., N. Y. 





THEA NECTAR 
Is A PURE 

BLACK TEA! 
WITH THE 

GREEN. TEA FLAVOR. 





We arrant ted to suit all tastes. 


Once a of Cr oe ‘ y the al 
Ta pander Soap will caake twe ive aw 
of iigndsome Rott Hoap. Ask yo 
cer & it ond yr it. © AMP CON 
BKY aM, SS 


pa. cnaRmalt HOUSE, 


CHICAGO, 


Opposite Court House Square. 

The largest and finest Hotel in the North-Wess: 
Was first opened to GAGE BE in July, 1861. 

RO’S & WALTERS. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


Unrivaled 


STOCKING SUSPENDERS |i 








pnttons’or sewing. The tension of the sus 
need ony So oneal ht. and not tight enoug 


tion. : 
‘Ladies’, 50 octs,; Children’s, 37 cts. 
Mailed post fr ee. Address 
MME. DEMOREST, 


828 Broadwey, N.Y, 





to Short-Hand Writing in Februar 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





3 Peck Slip, aN Y. City. 


UNITED STATE 


Life Insurance Company. 
No. 48 WALL STREE1, NEW YORK. 


INCORPORATED 450. 
——_—— 


Cash Assets, nearly 
a 
THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THIS COMPANY ARE 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, : 
ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and . 


LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
—-_?> —— 


All torms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
Francis B. O’Connor, Secretary. WILLIAM D. WHITING, Aetuary. 


$4,000,000 





‘ant Stee New York. 


They are very easily astached, and require no 
4 + 


to be 
felt, to keep the se perfectly smooth, and does 
not in any way interfere with the freedom of mo- 


Rx RTERS will find something bone relating 


pel ae ee 











ESS SSOCIAT! 09, 








——_~.—_——_- 
Combined Monthly Circulation, 420,000, 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK, 
Monthly and Weekly. 


——_>———_ 


ACCRESSIVE, PRACTICAL, UNDENOMINATIONAL. 


—_~.>—_—— 


EDITORIAL CORPS: 
REV.STEPHEN H. TYNG, JR., Episcopal. REV. CYRUS D. FOSS, D.D., Methodist. 
REV. W. I. BUDDINGTON, D.D., Congregational. | REV. WAYLAND HOYT, Baptist. 
REV. T. W. CHAMBERS, D.D., Reformed. REV. W. A. MUHLENBERG, D.D., Episcopal. 
REV. JOS. T. DURYEA, D.D., Presbyterian. REV. A. C. WEDEKIND, D.D., Lutheran 
TERMS: 

WEEKLY EDITION. 


Bingle Copy,peryear, . . . 
Copies, each, per ores ° 


MONTHLY EDITION. 
sin le Copy, peryear, . . . .«- . .%6 cents. 
ba pies, each, per year, . | eee 


Copii nee ee, 15 Copies’ 


2 s Copies, ve ee .' 6 “ | 0Copies, “"  * 4 
50 Copies. nd >. & ° ottkt=-a Ss | 100 Copies, “ +. % 
“| 


100 Copies, * 50.“ 
Now Yor and Canada subscribers should| New York city and Canada subscribers should re- 
mit 20 cents additional postage. 


remit 12 Saal ny additional postage. 
ILLUSTRATED ‘PUBLICATIONS 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


While CHEAPER IN PRICE than those furnished by other Societies, they are embellished with 
BEAUTIFUL FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART. 


One Cent Each. 


““GOOD WORDS.” 


(MONTHLY.) 





@ne-Half Cent Each. 


“COOD CHEER.” 


(MONTHLY.) 


For Families, Sunday and Mission Schools, Yo 
Men’s Christian Associations, and General Dis 


bution. 
PRICE LIST: \ 
2 Copies to one address 


For Families, Sunday and Mission Schools, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations,and General Distribu- 


PRICE LIST: 


. 6 mos. lyear. 50 a mi 
tg aril 
19 - 

50 


One-Quarter Cent Each. 
66 
OLD AND YOUNC.” 
(MONTHLY.) 
nines Beautifully Ilustrated. 
One and One-Quarter Cent Each. A PAPER 


“GOOD WORDS” CHEAP AS A TRACT, 


and designed as its 
IN GERMAN. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


S8ESen-. 
SSSsrrsess : 


[COMPLETE SUBSTITUTE. 


FoR GENERAL DISTRIBUTION. 
PRICE LIST: 
50 Copies to one address. 
100 “ o 


200 “ “ 
300 “ “ 


500 eo 

1000 “ “ 

500 Copies pes with the cavertioqnent of 
ya urch ae th-school, or Y. M. ©. 

on the last pe 

1000 rt. printed © 

any Church, sabbath th-school, or Y. M. C. 

A., on the last page 


AGENTS WANTED! 
SPECIMEN COPIES FREE! 


Address, H. W. ADAMS, 27 Beekman St., New York. 
‘i CADE’S DEVONSHIRE CRAB-APPLE 


CHA ACNE CYDER. 


ufactured at Devonshire, England. Im f qpaete 
A TRULY MEM PERANCE BEVERAGE! bay J Ce OF CRAB- A PLET S ie] ALCOHOL! ! 
Prof. JOHN D ent" Editor American :“Weh alyzed ® Fle of this remarkab ble 
arti. : thorough examination shows ‘that it is the pref ple with no alcohol! 
most since recommend it as a health ; we potroahin 
INVALIDS AND DY’ EPTICS me) FIND IT A VERY PICLAL. bes, WARRANT- 


- . KEEP IN ALL rte ts 
d Ss, 
AdTAWKINS & CO., 15 Whitehall Street, N. Y., General Agents. 


FINE FURS! FINE FURS! 


For Holiday Presents. 
CHOICE SETS OF 
SABLE, MINK, ERMINE, BLACK MARTIN, SQUIRREL, &¢., &., 
in MUFFS, CAPES, BOAS, and FANCY PIECIES. 


SEAL SACQUES, MUFFS and BOAS, ASTRACHAN SACQUES, MUFFS and BOAS 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


BALOH, PRICE & 00., (late Biglow & Oo.) Manufacturers), 


PRICE LIST: 


3 mos. 6mos. 1 year. 
$ % be 35 


» 
ss 





SSSSSSRRS 


SSSRSSBRK 


eecrens 
BS an wn 
BATE amr 
Rreus. 
) SSREUES 














Only 30 cents. Newsmen haveit. 


fEsTAB. 1832.) 185 Fulton Street, BROOKLYN, 





